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OIT Comments on... 





Related Commodities 


OIT finds it necessary to return with- 
out action many export license appli- 
cations because the exporter has includ- 
ed on a single application several Posi- 
tive List entries which are not related. 

To be considered related, Positive 
List commodities must have the same 
number following the processing code. 

For instance, inner tubes, Schedule 
B No. 206530, RUBR 10; and truck and 
bus .casings, Schedule B No. 206000, 
RUBR 10, may be included on a single 
application because the number 10 fol- 
lows the processing code RUBR for both 
commodities. 

Other items, though they have the 
same Schedule B number and the same 
processing code, may not be included 
on a single application because no num- 
ber follows the code in the Positive List. 
Examples of such items are the follow- 


ing: 

Schedule B Processing 
Number Commodity Code 
619039 Tin NONF 
619039 Copper NONF 


619039 
619039 


Aluminum and aluminum base 
alloys NONF 
Lead and lead base (specify by 

name and metal content) NONF 


Presumably many exporters regard 
commodities that have the same code 
and are not followed by a number as 
being related in the same sense as two 
commodities having the same code fol- 
lowed by the same number. This inter- 
pretation is not correct. 


OIT urges exporters to observe the 
rules regarding related commodities so 
that they will not experience unneces- 
sary delay as a result of having their 
applications returned to them by OIT 
with a notation that they should file 
separate applications for unrelated com- 
modities. 

Exporters should note, however, that 
OIT does not permit non-Positive List 
commodities having the same processing 
code to be grouped on a single license 
application if the commodities are in- 
tended for export to Hong Kong, Macao, 
or a Subgroup A country. 





U. S. Group Reports 
On Study in Chile 


A United States mission, 
Chile at the request of that -country’s 
Government, has recommended a broad 
program for agricultural development 
in Chile in its report, just released. 


The mission, sponsored by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and by the International 
Bank for Reeonstruction and Develop- 
ment, spent 4 months in Chile in 1951 
studying agricultural problems and 
policies. 

Before final formulation of the mis- 
sion’s recommendations, its leader, Eg- 
bert deVries, Chief of the Economic 
Division of IBRD’s Technical Operations 
Department, visited Chile again this 
year. He devoted 4 weeks in June-July 
to further study there and consultations 
with Government officials. 

In their letter transmitting the report 
to the Chilean Government, the Presi- 
dent of IBRD and the Director-General 
of FAO point out that the report can be 
useful only if effective action is taken in 
Chile to arrest inflation. 


The report observes that agricultural 


sent to 


development has not kept pace with 
Chile’s great expansion in industry and 
electric power. As a result, and because 
of greater food requirements arising 
from population growth and higher 
standards of living, food imports have 
risen sharply. 

It is suggested that the Government 
adopt a consistent, long-term agricul- 
tural policy, with due consideration to 
problems of inflation, agricultural prices 
and exchange rates, and the coordina- 
tion and strengthening of governmental 
activities dealing with agriculture, par- 
ticularly research, extension services, 
and farm credit. 


Other important recommendations 
concern the improvement of transport 
facilities, as they relate to agriculture, 
and of facilities for processing, storing, 
and marketing farm products. 


The mission proposes that, in the 
next 8 years, Chile should bring under 
irrigation an additional 500,000 acres, 
reclaim and drain 750,000, and bring 
into production 250,000 acres now lying 
idle. Forestry, it was stated, could be- 
come a major source of foreign 
exchange. 

To finance the program, the mission 
estimates that gross new investments of 
nearly 3 billion pesos annually (about 
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US$35 million) will be needed over the 


8 years. One-third’ would be in foreign 
exchange. 


Since the mission’s visit, the Chilean 
Government has taken many measures 
directly or indirectly concerned with 
agricultural development, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Production Leveling 


Off in Netherlands 


Netherlands industrial production is 
expected to remain stable for some time, 
barring large increases in defense spend- 
ing, although output in the first 8 
months of 1952 fell slightly from levels 
attained in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 


Average daily production in manu- 
facturing and mining industries during 
the 8-month period was about 3 per- 
cent below that in the like period of 
1951. 


The leveling off in Netherlands pro- 
duction is attributed to the combined 
efforts of the drop in demand for con- 
sumer goods; Government measures to 
restrict consumption in the interest of 
combating inflation; slackening in resi- 
dential building; and delay in increasing 
defense production expenditures. 

Excellent weather conditions and 
large spring plantings of grain were 
responsible for higher agricultural pro- 
duction levels than in 1951. In most 
instances they were considerably great- 
er than pre-war levels. Production of 
most dairy products continued high and 
exports exceeded last year’s values, 


Exports Rise, Imports Decline 

Exports and imports were approxi- 
mately in balance during the first 6 
months of 1952, and this trend was 
maintained in the third quarter. The 
ratio of exports to imports in September 
was 115 percent as compared with 94 
percent in August and 89 percent in 
July. 

Exports rose sharply to 702 million 
guilders (1 guilder=$0.263) compared 
with 650 million guilders in July and 
585 million guilders in August. Im- 


‘ports declined from 728 million guilders 


and 623 guilders in July and August, 
respectively, to 613 million guilders in 
September. 

The Netherlands enjoyed a strong 
creditor position with the European 
Payments Union (EPU) at the end of 
September, its cumulative surplus 
amounting to about $266 million. As 
a result of its improved foreign ex- 
change position, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment has taken steps toward relax- 
ing foreign exchange controls. 


Outside of the unfreezing of certain 
capital accounts held by the residents 
of the United States (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 10, 1952, p. 6), how- 
ever, the dollar area is not affected by 
the Netherlands actions. 

Since the beginning of 1952 the cash 
Position of the Government has im- 
proved markedly, partly because of the 
lag of expenditures behind budget esti- 
mates and high tax receipts. 

The cost-of-living index remained 
steady during the third quarter.—Emb., 
The Hague, 
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Cuba's Economic Trends Dispel 


Earlier Optimism; 


Revenues Up 


November trends in Cuba’s national economy, though marked by 
a few favorable developments, failed to fulfill businessmen’s hopes for 


increased economic activity. 


THe favorable trends, notably in private building construction and in 
retail sales of some commodities, were of short-term nature, representing 


improvement over October but com- 
paring poorly with the Noyember 1951 
showing. 

Mining output was fairly satisfactory. 
The previously anticipated revival of 
textile-mill activity (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 8, 1952, p. 8) did not 
materialize. The tonnage of inbound 
cargo also was below expectations. 

Beliet was spreading that manufac- 
turers and merchants will continue to 
postpone all possible commitments until 
there is less uncertainty concerning the 
Government’s taxation programs and 
the ability of the national economy to 
gear down to the sugar production level 
of 5 million Spanish long tons decreed 
by the Government in mid-November. 


Textile Industry Declines 

“Cuba’s textile industry again exper- 
ijenced a decrease in activity in No- 
vember. The slight improvement in pro- 
duction during October, in anticipation 
of a seasonal rise in sales volumes, re- 
sulted in sharply increased inventories 
of fihished goods. Approximately 50 
percent of the looms are inactive and 
further curtailment is contemplated. 

Textile wholesalers also Were disap- 
pointed*in the failure of local demand 
to show the expected seasonal increase. 
A leading distributor of textiles reports 
his sales to be off 15 percent from No- 
vember 1951. 

A committee of textile manufacturers 
and distributors, in an open letter to 
the Government and the public, pointed 
out that their business and the Govern- 
ment’s income are seriously affected by 
the persistent smuggling of textiles into 
Cuba. The letter requested immediate 
remedial action. 

The aggregate value of building per- 
mits for Habana Province represented 
some 2.5 million pesos, an improvement 
oyer the October level but hardly 55 
percent of the level for November 1951. 
Cumulative value of permits in 1952 
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through November was 22 percent be- 
low that for the corresponding period 
of 1951. 

Inventories of numerous steel prod- 
ucts were comparatively low in late No- 
vember. This was attributed to the 
dealers’ inclination to postpone replen- 
ishment orders in anticipation of further 
price cutting by European mills which 
were striving to make a good sales 
showing to improve their statistical 
position in Schuman Plan allocations. 
Spottiness in the local market has been 
attributed also to conflicting rumors 
concerning prospects for early easing of 
U. S. export controls. 

Organized labor was relatively quiet 
during November. A provisional settle- 
ment of the ‘prolonged dispute in the 
henequen industry was reached. Under 
its terms the intervened companies have 
been turned back to their owners while 
attempts for a permanent solution con- 
tinue. Producers are holding firm to 
their insistence upon a wage reduction 
unless the world market quotation for 
henequen fiber soon recovers substan- 
tially. 

The appointment of a new minister 
of labor, said to be more conservative 
than his predecessor, may have a stabi- 
lizing effect on labor-management rela- 
tions. Sugar labor has agreed to restric- 
tion of the 1953 crop but will oppose 
any attempt to reduce pay rates. Its 
contract for the 1953 crop is under ne- 
gotiation. : 

Sales Under Last Year’s Figures 


Department store sales were reported 
about 10 percent under those for No- 
vember of 1951. Electric appliances, 
radios, refrigerators, and television sets 
registered no significant gains, and 
over-all] sales were down about 20 per- 
cent from last year. Passenger-car 
sales were down 20 percent and trucks 
about 35 percent. 

Hardware stores reported a slight im- 
provement in sales from the October 
level, attributing the gain to increased 
sugarmill purchases, but sales were still 
about 35 percent under last year’s 
figures. 

The slump in sales of pharmaceuticals 
continued, being about 25 percent under 
1951 level. Tire sales were comparable 
to those cf last year despite the fact 
that truck tires were not moving as 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Sterling Area's Gold and Dollar 
Reserves Show $128,000,000 Gain 


The $128-million rise in sterling-area gold and dollar reserves in 
November is the largest increase recorded since the British Treasury 
began, in January 1952, to release monthly instead of quarterly state- 
ments on the position of the reserves. 

The gain in the reserves for the 3 months, September, October, and 


November, amounted to $223 million, 
compared with a drain of $636 million in 
the first quarter of 1952 and of $15 
million in the second quarter. 

Total reserves as of November 30, 
1952, stood at $1,895 million. 


Dollar Re-export Scheme Is Factor 


It is believed that some $150 million 
worth of licenses were issued to British 
merchants during the week that the 
arrangements for the re-export to the 
Continent of dollar commodities were in 
effect. These operations were a major 
factor in the November gold and dollar 
reserve position. 

The payment to the United Kingdom 
in November by the European Payments 
Union of $96 million to settle Britain’s 
October surplus with the other EPU 
countries accounted for three-quarters 
of the rise in reserves. The October EPU 
surplus came about largely as the result 
of British re-exports to the Continent 
under the dollar commodity arbitrage 
scheme, and payments for these goods 
continued through November. 

On the other hand, U. K. payments 
to the dollar area for commodities pur- 
chased for re-export to EPU countries 
imposed a heavy burden on reserves in 
November. The fact tHat sterling-area 
dollar transactions with other than 
EPU countries were exactly in balance, 
when they were expected to show some 
seasonal surplus at the end of last 
month, can be attributed to these pay- 
ments. 

This vital sector of sterling-area gold 
and dollar transactions, representing 
mainly transactions with the United 
States and Canada, has thus far not 





Guatemala Proposes New 
Public Works Program 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Finance 
has submitted to Congress a new 5-year, 
$20,000,000 public works program. 

Included in the program are proposals 
for a modern dock at Santo Tomas on 
Amatique Bay near Puerto Barrios; a 
27,000-kw, hydroelectric plant near 
Palin, where the U. S.-owned Empresa 
Electrica de Guatemala also has hydro- 
electric plants; and 1,000 kilometers of 
new paved roads, exclusive of the Pan 
American and Atlantic Highways, al- 
ready under construction. 

The program would be financed by 
a bond issue to be amortized by a new 
6 percent tax on imports and exports, 
increased taxes on aguardiente and a 
tax on luxury imports. 


4 





shown more than a $10 million surplus 
in any month since the beginning of 
1952. The other $32 million added to the 
reserves in November came from re- 
ceipts of United States aid. 


Installments Due on Postwar Loans 


Whether the reserves will show a 
further increase in December will de- 
pend on the size of the surplus that the 
sterling area is able to accrue in trans- 
actions with the dollar countries this 
month, 


More than $109 million will be paid to 
the United Kingdom in December in 
settlement of Britain’s November EPU 
surplus, the second largest since EPU 
was set up in July 1950. These payments 
plus receipts of United States aid would 
be more than enough to boost reserves 
to the $2 billion level. : 

However, this inflow will be offset 
by the payment of the annual install- 
ments of $180 million due on the Ameri- 
can and Canadian postwar loans at the 
end of December. It will, therefore, take 
a much more substantial surplus with 
the dollar area than has been achieved 
to date for the favorable rising trend 
in the reserve position to continue. 





Nicaragua Now Taxes 


Gasoline and Mail 


The Government of Nicaragua has 
levied a tax of C$0.05 (cordobas) on 
‘each gallon of gasoline imported into 
Nicaragua, and a tax of C$0.05 on both 
ordinary and air mail, to be paid in the 
form of a postage stamp to be issued 
by the Government. 

These taxes were put into effect by 
decree No. 50, published in La Gaceta, 
the official journal of Nicaragua, on 
October 30. 

The revenue derived from the taxes 
will be used exclusively for public wel 
fare projects formerly financed by two 
similar but now defunct taxes—a C$0.05 
semi-postage stamp tax originally ear- 
marked for construction of the National 
Stadium in Managua but later converted 
into the general fund for use by local 
welfare boards; and a 1951 tax on 
theater tickets, originally imposed for 
indemnification of victims of the Cerro 
Negro volcano eruptions, but later also 
used. for general welfare purposes. 

The new taxes are scheduled to be 
in force for 5 years from the date of 
publication of the decree in the official 
journal, 


Swiss Adjusting to 
Deflationary Trend 


Signs of a deflationary trend appeared 
in the Swiss economy during October, 
although in general the economy re- 
mained sound and apparently was able 
to adjust to such developments. 


The cost-of-living index for the first 
time in several months fell slightly dur- 
ing October to 171.1, from the Septem- 
ber level of 171.6. Back orders in in- 
dustry have been filled, and most new 
orders received are for fairly prompt 
delivery. 


Bank deposits and gold and dollar 
holdings of the banking system in- 
creased. New building was seasonally 


down, aS was employment in certain: 


industries affected by the onset of cold 
weather. Nevertheless over-all employ- 
ment in October remained high. 


Foreign Trade Shows Increase 


Imports in October were valued at 
413.6 million Swiss francs (1 Swiss 
franc= $0.23) and exports at 460.3 mil- 
lion. Both were substantially higher 
than the September figures of 383.9 
million and 408 million francs, respec- 
tively. 

The pattern of foreign trade was. un- 
changed, and the value of most of 
Switzerland’s traditional exports re- 
mained firm, or improved slightly. 

The value of exports of textiles, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, dyes, drugs, and 
watches in October increased over the 
preceding month. However, compared 
with a year ago there was a general 
drop in’ the value of metal products, 
watches, dyes, and paper products sold 
abroad. Chemicals were unchanged, and 
textile exports increased. 

The projected 1953 Swiss federal 
budget shows a net operating deficit 
of 168 million francs. Though a budget- 
ary deficit generally tends to exert in- 
flationary pressure on the economy, it 
is believed that in this case it probably 
will not completely offset the defla- 
tionary forces already present. 

The formation of emergency reserve 
funds by private industries to maintain 
productive capacity and high employ- 
ment during periods of economic stress 
was sanctioned by a federal law passed 
late in 1951. By the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 370 such funds, totaling 65 million 
francs, had been established. — Leg., 
Bern. 





CHILEAN IMPORTS in the first 7 
months of 1952 totaled 987,177,669 gold 
pesos (1 gold peso-—US$0.206), com- 
pared with 787,444,986 for the like 
period of 1951. 

Total exports for the period reached 
1,081,888,441 gold pesos, compared with 
956,401,002 for the first 7 months of 
1951. Much of this export gain was at- 
tributed to increases in the price of cop- 
per, Chile’s principal export commodity. 
—Emb., Santiago. 
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Yugoslavia Drafts Its 
1953 Economic Plan 


The Yugoslav Government on Novem- 
ber 1 released the official draft of the 
economic plan for the coming year. 


The document will be circulated for 


discussion within the republic and local 
governments, trade union organizations, 
and economic enterprises, after which it 
will be submitted, together with any 
suggested revisions, to the Federal As- 
sembly meeting at the end of this year. 


The plan is based on the present 
achieved level of production, after 1 
year’s experience under the new eco- 
nomic system. Within the limits im- 
posed by the severe drought, the plan- 
ners’ basic objectives are to strengthen 
the national defense, continue the most 
important capital investments, and in- 
crease the volume of foreign trade. 


Draft Plan in Two Parts 


The draft plan is divided into two 
parts. Part 1 presents an over-all view 
of the formation and distribution of the 
national product. Gross production is 
estimated at 979 billion dinars ($3.3 bil- 
lion) of which amortization or deprecia- 
tion accounts for 101 billion dinars. The 
remaining 878 billion dinars of national 
revenue will be distributed in the form 
of consumption funds or wages, 44 per- 
cent; national defense, 19 percent; “‘so- 
cial” purposes or other Government 
expenses, 19 percent; and new capital 
investment, 18 percent. 

Part 2 of the plan represents the 
operational section of the plan from 
which individual republics, industries, 
and plants derive data for their corre- 
sponding operational plans and the rela- 
tion of their plans to the whole. The 
total production and distribution of each 
industry is shown, and a list of the 
basic investment projects is given for 
the year. 


Comparison with the 1952 plan indi- 
cates that over-all production is ex- 
pected to increase by 3.2 percent, 
depreciation by 7.2 percent, and the 
wage fund by 5.5 percent. 

Social funds are expected to be lower 
and capital investments are about the 
same_as in 1952, although more will be 
spent on agriculture, local communica- 
tions, and tenement buildings. 

Accumulations and funds (taxes) are 
expected to increase by 4.2 percent, and 
a new scale has been set up to divide 
the Federal share and the part which 
remains for the six republics and local 
enterprises.—Emb., Belgrade. 





SULFURIC ACID production in 
South Africa in 1953 is estimated at 
389,500 tons. Elemental sulfur will be 
used for 204,000 tons and the rest will 
be made from pyrites. To meet the pro- 
duction goal of 579,000 long tons of 
superphosphate, 216,000 tons of 100- 
percent acid will be needed. 


December 22, 1952 
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Locusts Invade 
Kenya Colony 


The Desert Locust Control 
stated in mid-November that egg- 
laying swarms of locusts had been 
observed on a 280-mile front in 
northern Kenya, British East 
Africa. 

Agriculturists who visited the 
region earlier in the month re- 
ported that the situation was not 
unduly alarming at that time, but 
that if the monsoon continued, 
heavy egg-laying swarms might 
soon reach the’ Nairobi district, 
crossing fertile farm areas on the 
way. 











West German Imports 
Rise Above Exports 


For the first time in many months, 
West German imports in October ex- 
ceeded exports. 

Imports rose from $303 million in Sep- 
tember to $356 million in October, or 
by 18 percent. October exports, total- 
ing $347 million, rose by only 2 per- 


cent over the September figure of $340 - 


million. 

The import surplus of $9 million in 
October reflects, among other factors, 
higher imports of iron and steel au- 
thorized by the German Government to 
help prevent a sharp rise in the price 
of these commodities, which were re- 
cently freed from control. 





Syrian Government Sponsors 


National Economic Meeting 


An economic conference, attended by 
representatives of commerce, industry, 
agriculture, and the Government, was 
held in Damascus early in November to 
obtain views on current economic prob- 
blems and governmental policies. 

Government spokesmen stressed the 
desirability on the part of local busi- 
nessmen to combat high retail price 
levels and improve the quality of mer- 
chandise offered for domestic sale. 

They emphasized that the Govern- 
ment was responsive to the reasonable 
desires of the industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural communities, and 
pointed out that these communities were 
benefiting from Syria’s sound tax and 
currency systems as well as from the 
improved trade balance. They stated 
that, in the interest of the country, 
prohibition of certain imports was 
necessary. 

Representatives of business and agri- 
culture pressed for the abolition of cer- 
tain taxes, an increase in rents, Govern- 
ment assistance to agriculture, and en- 
forcement of the social security system. 
—Emb., Damascus. 
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Good Grain Crops May 
Help Tunisian Trade 


Tunisia’s foreign trade was consider- 
ably smaller in the first half of 1952 
than in the corresponding period in 
1951. However, it is probable that the 
bumper grain crop provided large quan- 
tities for export in the second half of 
the year and thus tended to improve 
the trade balance for the 1952 calendar 
year. 


Imports for the first 6 months of 
1952 totaled 26,426,000,000 francs (350 
francs=US$1 at official rate), and ex- 
ports were valued at 16,146,000,000 
francs. In the corresponding period of 
1951 imports totaled 32,375,000,000 
francs and exports, 22,541,000,000 francs. 


Imports of Key Commodities Drop 

The decline in imports of certain key 
commodities such as sugar, cars and 
trucks, and farm machinery is attrib- 
utable mainly to reduced allocations of 
foreign currency for imports of these 
products or delays in obtaining import 
licenses. 

The Tunisian railroad companies’ need 
of Diesel equipment for their conversion 
program tapered off in 1952 and im- 
ports of these items decreased accord- 
ingly, from 1,684,000,000 francs in the’ 
first half of 1951 to 606,000,000 francs 
during the first half of 1952. 

The values, in francs, of other prin- 
cipal commodities imported during Jan- 
uary to June 1952, compared with 1951 
figures (in parentheses), are as follows: 

Sugar, 1,715,000,000 (2,219,000,000); 
textiles, threads and yarns, 2,880,000,000 
(4,710,000,000); agricultural machinery 
and tractors, 664,000,000 (861,000,000) ; 
passenger cars and trucks, 953,000,000 
(1,324,000,000) ; tea, 36,000,000 (559,000,- 
000); and petroleum products, 2,110,000,- 
000 (1,983,000,000). 


Exports Decline 28.4 Percent 


Restricted agricultural production was 
the principal reason for the decline in 
Tunisian exports during the first half 
of 1952. Poor grain crops, the unsettled 
price situation in the esparto-grass mar- 
ket, and the restricted demand for Tu- 
nisian olive oil partially accounted for 
the 28.4 percent drop in exports dur- 
ing the half-year period. 

Exports of wheat and barley, which 
totaled 1,394,000,000 and 1,502,000,000 
francs respectively in the first half of 
1951, were insignificant during the like 
period of 1952. Only minor gains were 
reported in exports of phosphate rock 
and iron ore. 

Values, in francs, of the main export 
commodities in the first 6 months of 
1952 compared with those in 1951 (in 
parentheses) are as follows: 

Esparto grass, 3,181,000,000 (3,572,- 
000,000); olive oil, 1,645,000,000 (3,010,- 
000,000); ordinary and sparkling wines, 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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U. K. Returns Zinc to Private Trade; 
Increase in Dollar Costs Not Expected 


Zine will again be bought and sold on 
the London Metal Exchange beginning 
January 2, the British Minister of 
Materials has announced. 


Of the four metals traded on. the 
exchange before World War II, only 
copper now remains under Government 
control. Tin was freed in November 
1949 and lead in October 1952. Metal 
circles in London feel that copper may 
be freed in June, but the Government 
has given no indication of such a move. 

The Metal Exchange has the respon- 
sibility of seeing that its members ob. 
serve British exchange regulations. As 
a result members of the exchange hold 
open individual licenses to buy and im- 
port these metals from any source and 
no limitation is placed on the amount of 
foreign currency they may spend for 
such imports in any period. 

However, inasmuch as each dealer 
must submit a monthly statement of 
all transactions to the Bank of England, 
the Bank is able to maintain a check 
over all metal trading and expenditure. 

Importers who are not members of 
the exchange may also import metal, 
but they must first obtain a prior per- 
mit from the Bank for each transac- 
tion. 


Prices May Offset Dollar Loss 


Approximately half of British zinc 
imports. come from the United States 
and Canada. It appears, however, that 
the British Government assumes that 
lower prices, as a result of improved 
world supplies, may offset any upturn 
in volume of zinc imported from the 
dollar area and thus prevent an increase 
in dollar expenditure after this metal 
is returned to private trade. 


Tin is basically a sterling area com- 
modity and the return of the tin trade 
to private importers was unlikely to 
cause dollar spending; in fact, tin trans- 
actions were expected to earn dollars 
through commissions and insurance. 

Like tin, lead usually is paid for in 
sterling, as most of Britain’s lead comes 





The Liverpool Underwriters Associa- 
tion’s October casualty report lists 6 
total and 13 partial ship losses, with 
only 1 American-flag ship in each list. 


A Palmer Shipping Corp. Liberty 
ship, the Nathaniel B. Palmer, headed 
the partial losses. She was refloated aft- 
er being aground in Martin Garcia 
Channel. 

The 1,300-ton Minnesota of the In- 
land Waterways Corp. struck a bridge 
in the Missouri River and was scrapped. 
Other total losses were small British 
vessels, all of which were stranded. The 
600-ton trawler Norman went down near 
Greenland with the loss of 19 lives. 


° 


from Australia. However, before lead 
was returned to private trade large 
amounts had been contracted for from 
dollar sources because of the fear of 
a world shortage. These shipments 
flowed into the country during the first 
part of the year and no new dollar con- 
tracts have since been placed. 


Licenses are no longer needed by 
British consumers of tin and lead to 
“acquire, process, and dispose” of these 
metals. Government purchase of tin has 
ceased as has Government trading. Gov- 
ernment trading in lead is now con- 
fined to orderly disposal of the Min- 
istry’s stock. 





Philippines Fixes 


Flour Allocations 


Allocations totaling 2,668,200 bags of 
flour of 50 pounds each, for import into 
the Philippines under the International 
Wheat Agreement (IWA) during the 
first 6 months of 1953 were announced 
by the Import Control Commission 
(ICC) in November. 


Of the total allotment established 
importers will receive 1,529,051 bags; 
new Filipino importers approved by the 
Price Stabilization Corporation, 700,00¢ 
bags; and other importers approved by 
ICC, 439,149 bags. 

The Commission will require im- 
porters to import specified percentages 
of non-IWA flour along with IWA flour 
purchases as follows: 20 percent of the 
IWA quota for the period January 
through April; 30 percent during May 
and June.—ICC press release. 





Denmark Eases Restrictions 
On Import of Some Goods 


Danish regulations requiring import- 
ers of watches and parts to deposit, 
upon the issuance of an import license, 
180 percent of the value of the goods 
covered by that license were revoked 
as of Noventber 27, 1952. 

At the same time the deposit required 
on prospective imports of textile piece 
goods was reduced from 150 percent or 
120 percent of the value of licensed im- 
ports to 105 percent or 90 percent, re- 
spectively. The deposit required on 
licenses for ready-made garments was 
reduced from 180 percent to 135. percent 
of the value. 

Concurrently, the rule that firm pur- 
chase contracts could not be entered 
into before posting of a deposit and 
issuance of an import license was re- 
voked. It was also stated officially that 
further expansion of the regional free 
list was to be announced about the 
middle of December, 


India Opens Import 
To More U. S. Goods 


India will permit the importation of 
a number of additional commodities 
from the dollar area, by a recent sup- 
plemental statement of its licensing 
policy for the 6-month period July- 
December 1952. 

The announcement suggests that im- 
porters should submit their license ap- 
plications by December 15; although 
licenses for most items, including leather 
belting, will be valid until June 30, 1953. 
Licenses for some items will be valid 
for 12 months from date of issue. 


American exporters of leather belting 
will benefit by the establishment of a 
general license quota for this commod- 
ity. Established importers in India may 
now apply for such licenses, valid for 
hard-currency imports, in quantities up 
to 20 percent of half the value of their 
leather belting imports during any fis- 
cal year from 1945-46 through 1950-51. 
For import from soft-currency coun- 
tries leather belting remains under open 
general license. 


Other items limited imports of which 
are again permitted from the dollar 
area are roller and taper bearings, parts 
of gasoline and kerosene engines, out- 
board motors, centrifugal power pumps 
with horizontal spindles having delivery 
outlets over 6 inches in diameter, cen- 
trifugal power pumps with vertical 
spindle, noncentrifugal pumps and parts, 
typewriter parts, radio parts, certain 
fire-fighting equipment, optical lenses, 
certain optical instruments, scientific 
glassware, and certain rubber scientifie 
and surgical instruments. 


The present quotas for these items 
are in general more liberal, compared 
with those of January-June, during 
which period they could be imported 
from the dollar area. 


(The original announcement of In- 
dia’s import policy for July-December 
1952, appeared in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, July 28, 1952, p. 22.) 





El Oro Imposes Banana Tax 


The Province of El Oro, Ecuador, has 


imposed a tax of 0.50 sucres on each 
stem of bananas shipped from the 
Province, effective November 7. 

The tax, which amounts to about 
3 U. S. cents a stem probably will net 
a million sucres annually. 

The money collected from this tax re- 
portedly will be used for construction 
of the port at Puerto Bolivar, repairs to 
the streets of that city, port works at 
Lejuli, and maintenance of the Santa 
Rosa-Puerto Eljuli road. 

The tax is expected to be absorbed in 
cost of production and will not affect 


prices or decrease banana exports from 
El Oro.—Emb., Quito. 
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Philippines Extends 


Import Licenses 


The validity of all Philippine import 
licenses issued by the Import Control 
Commission (ICC) for specified critical 
items has been extended to March 31, 
1953, by a resolution of the Commission. 

Items covered by the extension are: 
Iron and steel semimanufactures; iron 
and steel sheets and plates; steel-mill 
products, structural iron and steel; pipe 
and pipe fittings of iron and steel; iron 
and steel wire and manufactures; nails 
and bolts, and iron and steel advanced 
manufactures. 


Letters of credit covering these speci- 
fied critical items for which licenses 
were issued prior to the second half of 
the year must have been opened not 


later than June 30, 1952.—ICC press 
release. 





Sweden Tightens Controls 
On Non-OEEC Imports 


The Swedish Customs have been in- 
structed to tighten controls over goods 
on the “OEEC import free list,” which 
originate in third countries but are 
imported from OEEC countries. 

For a commodity appearing on this 
list to enter Sweden without an import 
license it must have been manufacturd 
or produced in an OEEC country. 

The Swedish Customs authorities may 
accept only documents which certify 
that the goods were manufactured or 
produced in an OEEC country to permit 
third-country shipments to clear Cus- 
toms without import licenses. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Cinchona, Palm Oii Duties Cut 


Export duties have been reduced, in 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
on ecinchona, certain oils and oilcakes, 
and soap and soap stock, by legislative 
ordinances of September 10 and 20. 


The products affected; their new 
rates, in percent ad valorem; and for- 
mer rates, in parentheses, are as 
follows: 


Palm oil, bleached, and palm kernel 
oil, exempt (3); peanut and palm kernel 
oilceakes, 5 (7); soap stock, partly the 
result of neutralization by means of a 
base of fatty acid mixtures (degly- 
cerinated fats and oils), and acid oil, 
obtained from subsequent treatment of 
soap stock, 3 (12); soap, 3 (5). 

Cinchona bark and “totaquina,” ex- 
empt (5); and refined quinine salts, 
exempt (3).—Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge, Sept. 25, Oct. 10, 1952. 


COLOMBIA 
Milling Products Controlled 


The. rate of duty on semolina and 
husked or pearl cereal grains of wheat 
under Colombian tariff item No. 76-a, 
has been reduced from 0.70 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 25 percent ad 
valorem to its former level of 0.30 peso 
per gross kilogram plus 25 percent ad 
valorem (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 14, 1952, p. 7). 

Also, all imports of these items now 
require prior approval of the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Development, who 
will assess the requirements of each 











Cuban Customs Code 


The Cuban customs code has been 
revised and amended by law-decree No. 
570, which becomes effective on Jan- 
uary 2. 

The .amendments most pertinent to 
exporters are that the definition of con- 
traband has been greatly expanded and 
penalities for violations of the code have 
been increased, The principal changes 
are as follows: 

Article 106 has been modified to read 
that customs authorities are empowered 
to decree the confiscation of merchan- 
dise and after the necessary resolu- 
tion has been signed to sell the goods 
at public auction. 

The following conditions henceforth 
will be presumed to be fraudulent decla- 
rations and the goods will be subject 
to confiscation: 


® Giving a name to merchandise differ- 


ent from that by which it is known com- 
mercially; 


® Declaring a component material 
which is different from the true com- 
ponent and by so doing seeking a 
lower_ duty classification than that to 
which the article actually belongs; 


December 22, 1952 


Newly Revised 


@ Declaring false origin in order to seek 
lower duties. 

Article 221 has been modified to in- 
clude as contraband goods, which is sub- 
ject to confiscation, the following: 


@ Merchandise the appaised value of 
which is 25 percent more than the false- 
ly declared value; 


@ Merchandise the true weight of which 
is 25 percent more than the declared 
weight; and 

@ Merchandise arriving without the re- 
quired documentation. 


Article 222 has been modified to make 
juridic persons who have been found 
guilty of committing offenses against 
the customs code liable to dissolution, 
temporary closure, or prohibition from 
engaging in specified activities upon 
judgment of the tribunal having juris- 
diction after the magnitude of the of- 
fense committed has been taken into 
account. 


Foreigners convicted of offenses 
against the customs code are to be de- 
ported after completion of any sentence 


imposed, 
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manufacturer and grant import permits 
accordingly. 

These changes were made effective by 
decree No. 2022 of August 20, 1952. 

The products also are under strict 
internal controls, The internal controls 
were established by resolution No. 869 
of July 15, 1952 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 8, 1952, p. 14), and 
amended by decree No. 2438 of October 
7, 1952. As amended, the regulations 
call for an accounting of the amounts 
of semolina and husked or pearP cereal 
grains of wheat purchased and con- 
sumed by factories, prohibit resale, re- 
quire that bonds be posted by manufac- 
turers, and authorize the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Development to disap- 
prove licenses if there is sufficient rea- 
son for believing that the items ordered 
cannot be used by the factory in 
question. 

Licenses may, be granted only for 
vitaminized yellow semolinas which have 
an 11-percent minimum of protein con- 
tent, and which come from foreign ex- 
porting firms recommended to the 
Colombian Government by a pertinent 
organization of the country of origin. 

This latter provision, according to the 
Office of Exchange Registry, pertains to 
sanitary conditions at the mill, where 
the requirement is met by the presenta- 
tion of a certificate issued by an appro- 
priate health authority to the effect 
that the semolinas concerned were pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions.—Emb., 
Bogota. 


CUBA 
New Foodstuff Labeling Imposed 


Cuba has instituted new regulations 
for the labeling of packaged foodstuffs, 
by resolution No. 580 of the Minister of 
Commerce, which will become effective 
on February 3. 

From that date the net weight of the 
contents must be stamped or imprinted 
in .easily readable characters on the 
containers of all foodstuffs, or if it is 
not possible to stamp or imprint the 
containers, the net weight may be 
affixed by means of adhesive labels or 
caps. 

Outer containers, such as cases for 
tinned goods, must indicaté the number 
of units contained and the net weight 
of each unit. 

For imported packaged foodstuffs the 
importer is charged with fulfilling the 
new requirements. 


EGYPT 


Exportable Items Expanded 


The list of item$ which may be ex- 
ported from Egypt has been greatly 
expanded under new regulations an- 
nounced by the Minister of Finance on 
November 17. 

Among the goods which may now be 
shipped are woolen textiles, metal ar- 
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ticles including hand-worked copper-. 
ware, confectionery, rubber scrap, ce- 
ment, paper and paper products, 
acetylene, and tanned hides. 

Whereas previous regulations listed 
only items that could be exported, the 
new regulations clearly define articles 
still forbidden export, such as scrap 
iron, certain metals, and raw wool. 


Surplus army equipment and supplies 
are governed by special regulations; 
such items available for export consist 
mainly of automotive equipment. 


FRENCH TOGOLAND 
Kapok Export Duty Reduced 


French Togoland has reduced its ex- 
port duty on kapok from 14 to 7 per- 
cent ad valorem by an order of 
August 21. 


J 
The order was published in the Jour- 


nal Officiel of French Togoland of 
September 1. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Export Duty Reductions 


The rate of export duty has been re- 
duced in French West Africa on certain 
metals and minerals and on a long list 


1 foodstuffs, by a decree of October 


The mining products affected; their 
ad valorem export duty rates; and for- 


mer rates, in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: 








Ores of iron, aluminum, titanium; 
and pyrite ashes, exempt (2); ores of 
copper, lead, zinc, antimony including 
antimony sulphides, nickel, cobalt, 
chrome, molybdenum, tungsten, vana- 
dium, zirconium, tantalum, glucinum, 
tin, O.1 (2); gold and gold alloys, 0.1 
(5); diamonds other than cut or other- 
wise worked for industrial purposes, 
neither mounted nor set, 5 (14). 


Among the more significant food- 
stuffs acco the reductions are: 

Crude shea butter oil, exempt (0.25); 
fish, vegetable and fruit flours, lard and 
lard oil, oleomargarine and _stearin, 
margarine and edible fats, sea fish and 
animal fats, and oils, banana flour, 
exempt (4); 

Meat and meat products except tal- 
low; certain fruits and nuts; butter, 
fresh, melted, or salted; potato and 
manioc flour and similar flours, gluten 
and flour and tapioca; crustaceans and 
mollusks, 1 (5). 

Certain vegetable plants, roots, and 
tubers; corn, millet, and similar cereals 
and their flours and groats; crude oils 
of soya, sunflower, corn, cottonseed, 
sesame, palm kernal; coconut or copra, 
and refined shea butter oil, 6 (10); rice, 
21 (25).—Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa, Oct. 23, 1952. 

(Loan copies of the complete list of 
foodstuffs affected may be obtained 
from the Near Eastern and African Di- 





vision, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
a. BD; C.) 


Peanut Oil Duty Increased 


The export duty on crude and refined 
peanut oil has been increased in French 
West Africa from 8 percent to 12 per- 
cent ad valorem, by an order of October 
20, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on October 23. 


GERMANY, FED. REPUBLIC 
Excise Tax on Sparkling Wine 


An excise tax on imported or domestic 
sparkling wine and similar beverages 
was introduced in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Western Berlin on No- 
vember 1, by a law of the same date, 
published in the Bundesgesetzblatt of 
November 3. 


The tax rate is 1 Deutsche mark 
(US$0.24) per %-liter bottle (0.7925 
quart) for bottled sparkling wine, and 
0.20 Deutsche mark ($0.05) for bev- 
erages similar to sparkling wine. Un- 
bottled sparkling wine is taxed at 1.33 
Deutsche mark ($0.28) per liter (0.9081 
quart), and unbottled beverages similar 
to sparkling wine at 0.26 Deutsche mark 
($.06) per liter, 





GREECE 


Subsidy Plan Revised . 


Greece has established a revised ex- 
port subsidy plan, by which 59 export 
products as from October 11 are granted 
direct drachmae subsidies ranging from 
15 to 50 percent of their f. o. b. prices, 
by Ministry of Commerce Decision No. 
71073. (At official rate 15,000 drachmae 
=US$1.) 

The subsidy plan applies only to ship- 
ments destined for countries with which 
Greece has concluded bilateral clearing 
agreements or which pay for their im- 
ports in dollars or other hard currency. 
Subsidy, payments are made by the 
Bank of Greece direct to exporters upon 
presentation by the latter of certified 
final invoices covering eligible ship- 
ments, 

Before establishment of the new ex- 
port subsidy plan, “passive” or hard-to- 
sell Greek products were subsidized by 
an indirect method designed to.make 
their export quotations competitive. 
Under the old plan subsidies were in the 
form of import rights for a fairly long 
list of nonessential articles which could 
be sold in Greece at prices sufficiently 
above official prices to cover the differ- 
ence between domestic and world prices 
for the particular commodity exported. 

(The list of commodities accorded 
subsidies under the new plan and fur- 
ther details concerning the plan may be 
obtained from the Near Eastern and 


African Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


Special Import Tax Imposed 


Special import taxes, called contri- 
bution taxes, have been imposed on a 
long list of commodities imported into 
Greece after October 11, 1952, by Min- 
istry of Commerce decision No. 71074. 


The new taxes range from 25 percent 
to 200 percent of the c. i. f. value of im- 
ports to which they apply. They are 
payable 50 percent at the time a letter 
of credit is opened and 50 percent upon 
arrival of the goods. On sight draft ship- 
ments the full amount becomes payable 
upon arrival of the merchandise. 


The object of the new import tax, 
as announced by the Government, is to 
help finance the new direct subsidy sys- 
tem for specified Greek exports (out- 
lined in foregoing item). 

The list of imports subject to the new 
contribution tax and the ad valorem 
rates of the tax are as follows: 

Coffee,, chicory, soapwort, ginger, mustard, 


etc.; nonheat conducting plates; flint, sand, 
gypsum, and graphite; lithographic stones; 
wire netting rolls; nails, screws, and nuts; 
needles, pins, etc.; brass caps for electric 
lamps; medical instruments; glass fiber; 
casein; antibiotics; acids; sodium bicarbo- 


nate; ammonium bicarbonate; sulphurous, 
disulphurous, and hydrosulphurous salts; 
miscellaneous chemical and pharmaceutical 
products; essential oils imported only by 
pharmaceutical industries; dyeing materials; 
cardboard, and wrapping, writing, poe gee 
ing paper; films of all kinds; wool yar and 
thread; cloth for sieves: trucks and busses 
and bodies and chassis for same; tires and 
tubes; spare parts for automobiles; brush 
materials; and umbrella parts, 25 percent. 

Malt; sago, tapioca, sahlep, etc.; hops; 
pumpkin and hemp seed; linseed oil: waxy 
materials and products; phosphatine; proc- 
essed hides; timber for furniture; gum 
resins; cork articles; white cement; asbestos, 
ete.; iron cork and iron sheets; hand tools; 
buckles; locks and lock fixtures; scissors; 
articles and utensils of copper or copper 
alloy; articles and utensils of aluminum; 
scientific instruments for drawing and meas- 
uring; telephone and telegraph apparatus; 
batteries and accumulators of all kinds; con- 
densing units; adding machines, typewriters 
etc.; cinematographic machines; o ptical 
articles except sunglasses; electrotechnica 
articles; plate glass for mirrors, etc.; glass 
bulbs, and tubes and bells for electric bulbs; 
blanks for lenses; photographic plates; mir- 
rors; glues; inks; pyctine substances; paints; 
varnishes and polishes; plastic raw materials; 
spongelike rubber; handicraft products; cot- 
ton yarns and threads except those for em- 
broidery; felt and coarse wool fabrics; items 
for sports; bands and braids; passenger car 
bodies; hunting guns and accessories; paint 
brushes; canes and sticks; pens and pencils; 
and artificlal teeth, 50 percent. 

Fats and butter except industrial; con- 
densed milk, milk flour, and milk cream; 
flower bulbs: spices; razors and razor blades; 
lamps and lighting equipment; household ap- 
pliances. machines, and utensils; musical in- 
struments; watches and watchmaking ma- 
terials; articles of faience; glassware; paper 
bags, cuffs and collars; rubber sheets, clothes, 
etc.; wax cloth; linen products; wool fabrics 
and manufactures; bicycles and parts; gun- 
powder and caps; cartridges and shells; but- 
tons; buckles; and leather garments, 100 
percent. 

Prepared and conserved meat; edible fish 

roducts; millet; potato flour and starch; 
ea: coconuts; wine, spirits, and liqueurs; 
cocoa; pieces of hides for special uses an 
snakeskins; leather articles; gloves; furs ex- 
cept scrap furs; staves for flooring only; 
incense; lifting apparatus; knives, spoons, an 
forks; penknives; records; chandeliers; imi- 
tation jewelry; aluminum foil (paper); ar- 
ticles of silver or silver alloy; articles of 
gold or gold alloys; electrical appliances; 
cameras, etc.; sunglasses; porcelain items} 


(More on Page 26) 
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French Contract Firm 
Desires U. S. Capital 


American participation in the 
form of capital, techniques, and 
special equipment for extraction, 
transportation, rock drilling, mine 
excavation, and earth moving, is 
invited by Entreprises A. Autier, a 
contractor in France for naval and 
public works. 


The firm states that with such 
assistance, it would be in a posi- 
tion to undertake important Gov- 
ernment contracts, such as a con- 
templated hydroelectric develop- 
ment involving construction of a 
fully equipped underground elec- 


trical plant and a 20-foot pen- 
stock. 


Interested firms may obtain fur- 
ther information by contacting En- 
treprises A. Autlier, 132 Route Na- 
tionale, La Viste, Marseille (Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone), France, 











New Zealand Needs 


Power Equipment 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand 
Ministry of Works at Wellington for 
the supply and delivery of three 30,000 
b. hp. vertical water turbines and three 
21,000 kw. water turbine-driven alter- 
nators for the Atiamuri Power Project. 


Quotations will be accepted until March 
31, 1953. 


Specifications are obtainable for re- 
view purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or the Office of Commercial 
Counsellor, New Zealand Embassy, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 


Tenders must be prepared in dupli- 
eate, with the original to be sent direct 
to The Secretary, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Works, P. O. Box 8024, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, and the duplicate to 
Merz and McLellan, 32 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1, England. 





Danish Egg Concern Wishes 
U. S. Patent Rights 


Dansk Andels Egexport (Danish 
Farmers’ Cooperative Egg Export ‘Asso- 
ciation), Axelborg, Copenhagen V., Den- 
mark, wishes to obtain rights to exploit 
in Denmark U. S. patents covering use 
of damaged and rejected eggs unsuitable 
for human consumption but suitable for 
animal feed and/or fertilizer. 

Firms interested in this inquiry are 


invited to correspond with the Associa- 
tion. 


December 22, 1952 


Netherlands Site for 
Use by U.S. Plant 


An industrial site in the Netherlands 
is offered for use by an American firm 
contemplating possible establishment of 
a branch plant in Europe. The property, 
constructed in 1949, was used for 3 
years as a steel vat and drum factory, 
but it is now vacant because of the 
former occupant’s merger with another 
company. 

The Mayor of Zaandam, where the 
property is located, offers the following 
description: 

“The factory is situated along the 
North Sea Canal, 300 meters west of 
the Hem-bridge. The wharf can be used 
by river vessels and small seaships. The 
size of the factory is about 103x33 
meters. The center-part is an empty 
room. 


“The room in between the steel col- 
umns and the southern wall is divided 
into various separate apartments: high 
tension battery, repair shops, office of 
the acting manager, toilets, cloakroom, 
coffee-stall, etc. The factory has a sep- 
arate, very up-to-date office, a porters- 
lodge, and a large and nicely planted 
yard on the eastern side. 


“The grounds is completely separated 
from the easterly situated grounds of 
the Ministry of Public Works, and can 
be entered by factory-personnel only. 
The factory is very suited for engineer- 
ing works. The floor has a great bearing 
power. Enlargement of the plant is 
possible.” 

Details about the factory may be 
obtained by writing direct to the Burgo- 
master, Zaandam, Netherlands. 

A pamphlet describing industrial ac- 
tivities of the Zaandam area is avail- 
able on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 





Ceylon Inviting Bids for 


Communications Equipment 


The Ceylon Government invites bids 
until January 30, 1953, from manufac- 
turers and principals only, for the sup- 
ply of equipment for providing a radio- 
telephone service between fixed and 
mobile stations. This equipment is re- 
quired by the Post and Telecommuni- 
cation Department. 


A copy of the specifications is obtain- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Complete documents 
for bidding purposes are available on 
request from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Posts and Telecommunications, Secre- 
tariat, Colombo, Ceylon, 


Canadian Bank Offers 
To Serve U. S. Firms 


Assistance to United States firms 
interested in establishing new industries 
in Canada or obtaining suitable agents 
is offered by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce in Toronto, which maintains 
a Business Development Department 
for the purpose. 


Working in close cooperation with 
various Canadian Government agencies 
and industrial commissioners through- 
out the country, the Business Develop- 
ment Department is prepared to provide 
without charge information regarding 
possible plant locations, incorporation 
of companies in Canada, _ taxation, 
foreign-exchange regulations, and sim- 
ilar matters. 


Reportedly, special representatives of 
the Bank frequently visit industrial 
areas of the United States, and will be 
glad to call on U. S. businessmen who 
may be considering possible establish- 
ment in Canada. Also, interested parties 
may be placed on the Bank’s mailing 
list to receive a monthly commercial 
letter dealing with business conditions 
in Canada. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Busi- 


ness Development Department, Head — 
Office, Toronto 1, Canada. 





Owner of French Granite 
Quarries Needs Capital 


Capital and modern equipment for 
working granite is desired by the French 
firm, Le Granit du Plateau Central, 
owner of three granite quarries. 

This firm reportedly specializes in 
extracting different colored granites 
and transforming the stone by sawing, 
cutting, turning, and polishing, for use 
in public works, and in construction of 
buildings, memorials, sidewalks, stone 
walls, store fronts, monuments, church- 
es, stairs, paving, and facing. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Le Granit du Plateau Central, St. Mau- 
rice-les-Chateauneuf (Saone-et-Loire), 
France. 


Iran Offers To Sell Barley 


About 10,000 tons of barley is report- 
ed to be offered for sale by the Iranian 
Government. Inquiries should be direct- 


ed to the Ministry of Finance, Tehran, 
Iran. 








SULFUR DEPOSITS reported along 
the southern coast of Southwest Africa 
have been investigated. African Explo- 
sives, Ltd., surveyed the possibilities of 
developing them, but they are of ma- 
rine origin and uneconomic for com- 
mercial use, 
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German Manufacturer 
Seeks U. S. Machinery 


Vogt & Hartman, a German manu- 
facturer of small plastic products, such 
as three-dimensional badges, buttons, 
insignia, and name plates, made chiefly 
from acetate, polystyrene, and resinous 
metacryle, is interested in negotiating 
with an American firm for a _ high- 
vacuum plant for vaporizing gilt and 
silver. 'n return, the German firm would 
pay royalties. 

The firm’s present equipment includes 
13 injection molding machines with a 
shot weight of 40 grams each (two 
other machines of the same type, having 
a shot weight of 150 grams each, are 
under construction); and a well-equipped 
shop for designing and building molds. 

The company’s products are sold to 
automobile, refrigerator, and typewriter 
manufacturers. An efficient high-vac- 
uum plant is required to effect reduc- 
tion of present production costs. 

Further information may be obtained 
by corresponding with Vogt & Hartman, 


85 Rheinstrasse, Mainz-Weisenau/Rhein, 
Germany. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, er sam- 
ples, is available in specifie in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
« F ase Washington 265, 


In The United States 


Air Conditioning Equipment: 


Algeria—Georges Labolle (inventor of 
air conditioning apparatus for tropical 
climates), Medea (Alger), is interested 
in licensing an American firm for the 
manufacture in the United States of 
three types of air conditioning heat ex- 
changers; namely, (1) the standard 
Temperor; (2) the marine type, which 
is especially compact for use. on ship- 
board; and (3) the commercial heat- 
pump Temperor. Further information 
on outstanding features of the equip- 
ment is available.* 


Aircraft: 


Germany—Anatole Gobiet (mechani- 
cal engineer), (manufacturer of stunt- 
flying aircraft), Goethestrasse 72, Kas- 
sel, offers patents, processes, and 
techniques, as well as constructional and 
working drawings, for the production 
in the United States of “‘Tiger-Schwalbe” 
(Tiger Swallow) aircraft, used for stunt- 
flying. 

Automotive Equipment: 


Italy—-Autorimessa Valdoceo di A. 
Gallia (manufacturer of motor heads), 


15 Corse Valdoecco, Turin, offers for 
manufacture under license in the United 
States a patented aluminum motor head 
for jeeps. Illustrated literature (in 
Italian) available.* 

Display Equipment: 

Netherlands—Wing’s Success, Etalage 
Materialen Industrie (maunfacturer of 
window fittings), Goudschesingel 206, 
Rotterdam C., offers its patent and 
techniques for the manufacture in the 
United States of Wing’s Success shop 
window fittings, consisting of metal, 
plastic, and cork interchangeable parts, 
suitable for all kinds of combinations, 


Furniture: 


France — Etablissements Caruelle 
(manufacturer of pumps for agricultural 
use, pulverizers, metal furniture and 
convertible furniture), 105 Boulevard 
Soult, Paris 12, offers processes and 
techniques for the manufacture in the 
United States of metal furniture, includ- 
ing convertible tables for reading and 
playing, bed and hospital tables, and 
chairs. 


Machinery: 


France—Societe Angevine du Ricin 
(manufacturer of machines for husking 
castor grain and shelling peanuts), 38 
Boulevard du Roi Rene; Angers (Maine 
& Loire), offers for manufacture under 
license and distribution in the United 
States a machine for husking castor 
grains and shelling peanuts. 


Germany—Lohmann Stolterfoht A. G. 
(manufacturer of ship auxiliary mach- 
ines), 29 Krummestrasse, Witten/Ruhr, 
offers for manufacture under license in 
the United States a device for parking 
automobiles designed to save space and 
guard against theft of vehicles. The de- 
vice consisting of a lift box which, by 
means of electric push buttons, lifts 
the vehicle from the ground, permitting 
traffic of additional cars under the sus- 
pended vehicles. The firm claims that 
with the lift-box arrangement, a max- 
imum of 12 square meters of parking 
space per vehicle is required, compared 
with 25 to 30 square meters customarily 
needed for parking. Firm indicates that 
lift boxes should, preferably, be manu- 
factured by plate processing works. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Dr. 
Richard Walle, director of the subject 
firm. 

Germany — Steinmetz-Patent-Muel- 
lerei (manufacturer and patent owner), 
15-17 Norderwall, Krempe/Holstein, is 
interested in licensing an American firm 
for the production in the United States 
of a high-standard washing and hulling 
machine for flour mills. Descriptive lit- 
erature (in German and English) avail- 
able.* 


Italy—Angelo Tombel & Figli (manu- 
facturer of dyeing equipment), 98 Viale 
Verona, Vicenza, offers its patents for 
the production in the United States of 
an apparatus which automatically dyes 
small samples of yarn, tops, etc, (an- 
imal, vegetable, or synthetic), so 


that they will not differ in the slightest 
from the final product to be made. The 
apparatus, according to the firm, can 
also be used for “washing tests.” 


In Foreign Countries 


Confectionery: 


France—Le Bec Fin (manufacturer 
of confectionery), Chemin de Mimet, St. 
Antoine-Marseille (B.d.R.), is interested 
in obtaining capital, patents, processes, 
and necessary machines for the manu- 
facture and distribution in France and 
other European countries of confection- 
ery products and chewing gum, Firm’s 
present machinery and equipment in- 
cludes horizontal and vertical boilers of 
8 square meters each, 1 kneading trough 
of 150 kilos, 2 crushers, 14 turbines with 


complete installation for sugar almonds, | 


2 electric heating tables, and folding 
machine. Also, firm is equipped to pack- 
age all products. 


Diatomite: 

Portugal — Sociedade Anglo-Portu- 
guesa de Diatomite, Lda. (miner and 
processor of diatomaceous earth (calcin- 
ation)), Mina do Jardim, Dagorda, 
Obidos, wishes to obtain U. S. patents, 
processes, techniques, and services cov- 
ering uses for diatomite other than as 
insulation and fillers, 


Fire Fighting Equipment: 

Netherlands—Boyce Fabrieken N. V. 
(manufacturer of fire extinguishers and 
portable sprayers for agriculture), 18 
Beyersweg, Amsterdam-O, is interested 
in manufacturing in the Netherlands 
under U. S. license a medium-weight fire 
extinguishing apparatus, 


Machinery: 

Austria—Maschinenfabrik Ing. Lerner 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer of machinery), 
28 Burgerspitalgasse, Vienna VI, is in- 
terestetd in receiving patents, processes, 
services, and techniques for the produc- 
tion in Austria of food packaging ma- 
chines, confectionery wrapping ma- 
chines, cellophane wrapping machines, 
and tobacco processing and packaging 
machinery. All correspondence should 
be addressed to The Lerner Machine Co. 
Ltd., Lea Valley Road, Ponders End, En- 
field, Middlesex England. 


Metal Products: 

Germany — Gebr. Heyne G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer of precision turned parts 
and light steam valves), 178 Ludwig- 
strasse, Offenbach/Main-Hessen, is in- 
terested in being licensed by an Ameri- 
can firm for the manufacture in Ger- 
many of a new line of parts for small 
machines. or other mechanical equip- 
ment. Catalog describing firm’s present 
line of production available.* 


Oils and Greases: 

France—Raffinerie de Bourron (man- 
ufacturer of super-refined oils and in- 
dustrial greases), Bourron-Marlotte 
(Seine-et-Marne), is interested in any 
manufacturing processes within the 
scope of firm’s facilities, which include 
a complete installation for super-refin- 
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ing petroleum oils, 3 semi-tubular boil- 
ers, burners and various kinds of malax- 
ating machines, 


Rubber Goods: 


France—Produits Caoutchouc du Cen- 
tre (manufacturer of rubber goods), 
Chignat-Vertaizon (Puy-de-Dome), is 
interested in being licensed by an Amer- 
ican firm for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in France of new products 
and articles suited to firm’s facilities, 
which consist of a modern boiler house, 
5 mixers, 2 mangling machines, 10 vul- 
.canizing presses, 1 pumping station, 3 
automatic presses for rubber cutting, 
6 autoclaves, 1 extruding press, molds, 
and various apparatus and appliances. 


Steel Products: 

France—Les Carrosseries P. Morin 
(manufacturer of automobile custom 
bodies, surgical equipment, X-ray tables, 
special hospital beds, and various ap- 
paratus and assemblies made of struc- 
tural and tubular steet shapes), 29 rue 
Paul Bert, Rennes _ (Ile-et-Vilaine), 
wishes to be licensed by an American 
firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in France of new U. S. products, 
articles, or apparatus suited to firm’s 
facilities, which include a 2-ton travel- 
ing crane, 1 olive-shaped roller for 
sheet metal shaping, 1 pneumatic tilt 
hammer, 1 roll-bending and 1 folding 
machine, 1 cutting grindstone, arc and 
autogenous welding stations, shears, 
various saws, boring machines, polishing 
lathes, mortising, planing, and sand- 
papering machines, and compressors, 


Textiles: 

France — Etablissements C. Bera 
(manufacturer of fabrics), rue Faid- 
herbe, Haspres (Nord), is interested in 
being licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
France of special fabrics. Also, firm 
wishes to obtain capital and new ma- 
chinery. 


Transportation Equipment: 

Germany — Waggonfabrik Talbot 
(manufacturer of rail cars, freight cars, 
general utility trucks, diesel rail cars, 
and reinforcing iron-bending machines), 
213-237 Juelicherstrasse, Aachen, Rhein- 
land, wishes to be licensed by an Amer- 
ican firm for the production in Germany 
of articles for which firm’s facilities 
are suitable, 
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orm of 
photograph, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. 8. Department 
4 oun. Washington 25, 


Alcoholic Beverages: 
Cuba—Antonio Rodriguez Knight (im- 
porter, agent), P. O. Box 3017, Habana, 


December 22, 1952 





New Scandinavian Trade 
Directory Available 


The 1952-53 edition of Nordisk 
Handelskalender, a guide to Scan- 
dinavian firms engaged in interna- 
tional trade, is now available. 

This directory lists approximate- 
ly 40,000 firms located in Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands; 
and contains brief economic sum- 
maries covering each country, to- 
gether with statistics on exports 
and imports in 1951. 

All headings are printed in 
English and German, as well as in 
the local language. 

Copies are available for review 
purposes in the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., or at any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 

Cost of the directory is US$6, 
including mailing charges, and 
copies may be purchased from the 
publisher, H. P. Bova Bogforlag, 


36 A Strandvej, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 











offers to export direct anisette, rum, and 
elixir of rum. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Bicycles, Motorcycles, and Parts: 


Germany — Metallwerke Stueling- 
hausen, Ewald Junge (manufacturer), 
Marienheide/Rhld., offers to export di- 
rect or through agent 100,000 each 
monthly of bicycle spare parts. Illus- 
trated catalog available.* 

Germany — Paderborner Maschinen- 
bau AG. (manufacturer), Borchener- 
strasse, Paderborn, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent Anker. bicycles 
and motorcycles. Illustrated literature 
(in German and English) available.* 


Construction Materials: 


Germany — Norddeutsche Schrauben- 
u. Mutternwerke A.G. (manufacturer), 
2 Kampstrasse, Peine, offers to export 
direct high-quality steel shoring girders, 
adjustable to any span and applicable 
to all kinds of concrete or tile slabs, 
quantity according to order. 

Sweden—Swalander & Steen AB (ex- 
port merchant), Box 473, Goteborg 1, 
offers to export direct 3,000 flush doors 
monthly. List of sizes available.* 


Dental Supplies: 


Germany—Deti-Hans Matzura (man- 
facturer), 10 Obere Bahnhofstrasse, 
Meckesheim, Baden, offers to export di- 
rect red convex suction discs with 
grooves and plain red suction discs for 
artificial teeth. Diameter: 12, 14, 16, 
18, and 20 mm. Independent quality in- 
spection available at Meckesheim plant, 
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Baden. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 


Doll Parts: 


England—Oro Works Limited (manu- 
facturer), 141 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, London, S. W. 15, offers to ex- 
port direct to U. S. manufacturers of 
dolls and doll parts, any size dolls’ eye- 
lashes, black or brown and straight or 
curled. 


Fancy Goods: 


Germany—Reinhard Bommer (export 
merchant), 12 Steinstrasse, Hamburg, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
every kind of high-classed fancy goods, 
including novelties and notions in leath- 
er, crystal, porcelain, and wood. 

Fibers: 

Philippines — Perpana Machinery & 
Welding (manufacturer of decorticators, 
rice mills, pistons, Diesel parts and de- 
corticated maguey fiber), 974-978 An- 
tonio River, Tondo, Manila, seeks U. S. 
market for decorticated maguey fiber, 
present production being one-half ton 
daily, all of which could be available 
for export. Fiber sample will be sup- 
plied by Philippine firm on request. 

(Corrected to include address; pre- 
viously announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, December 8, 1952.) 


Foodstuffs: 

Cuba—Antonio Rodriguez Knight (im- 
porter, agent), P. O. Box 3017, Habana, 
offers to export direct guava pulp and 
paste. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Sweden—Swalander & Steen AB (ex- 
port merchant), Box 473, Goteborg 1, 
offers to export direct preserves in cans, 
glass jars, and tubes, including brisling 
sardines, fish balls, mackerel, herring 
anchovies, mussels, clams, shrimp, craw- 
fish, chicken, pullet, liver paste, meat 
balls, port and meat, soups, champi- 
gnons, and various jams and berries. 

Syria—Ibrahim Betinjane (export 
merchant), Fuad the First Avenue, Da- 
mascus, offers to export direct 25 metric 
tons each of shelled and unshelled sweet 
almonds; 20 metric tons of shelled bit- 
ter almonds; 30 metric tons of pistachio 
nuts, 98 percent opened and full, all 
nuts of the 1952 Iranian crop; and 20 
metric tons of first-class-quality anise 
seeds, 1 to 2 percent impurity. 

Forest Products: 

India—International Trading Corpo- 
ration (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, agent), Post Box 
No. 480, G. P. O. Bombay 1,’ offers to 
export direct sandalwood. 


Glass Products: 

Belgium—Miroiterie Meyvaert (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 48 Dok, 
Ghent, offers to export direct or through 
agent framed mirrors. Inspection by ex- 
pert before loading. 

Italy—Benedetto & Federico Fratelli 
Pittaluga (exporter), 1/8 Piazza Por- 
tello, Genoa, offers to export direct or 
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through regional agents (excluding 
Texas and Louisiana) leaded stained- 
glass windows depicting _ historical 
events, suitable for churches and secular 
buildings. Inspection available at firm’s 
laboratories at buyer’s expense, 


Handicraft: 


India—International Trading Corpo- 
ration (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, agent), Post Box 
No. 480, G. P. O. Bombay 1, offers to 
export direct ivory finished goods, brass- 
wares (fancy decorated flower vases), 
silver jewelry, and silk handkerchiefs 
for women. 


Hardware: 


Germany—Emil Leiendecker (export- 
er), _26 Parsevalstrasse, Wuppertal- 
Barmen,' offers to export direct or 
through agent hardware, including gen- 
eral and builders hardware, and cabinet 
supplies. 


Jewelry: 
Germany—Reinhard Bommer (export 
merchant), 12 Steinstrasse, Hamburg, 


offers to export direct high-grade Ger- 
man jewelry in gold and silver, 


Machinery: 

Germany — Gritzner-Kayser Aktien- 
geselilschaft (manufacturer), 1 Gritzner- 
Strasse, Karlsruhe-Durlach, offers to ex- 
port direct monthly several thousand 
“KAYSER” sewing machines, suitable 
for domestic and industrial uses. Inde- 
pendent quality inspection available at 
plant in Karlsruhe-Durlach. Illustrated 
catalog available.* 

Germany—Wilhelm Krueger, Mas- 
chinenbau (manufacturer), 18 Hafen- 
bahnstrasse, Mannheim, offers to export 
direct or through agent each month 4 
to 6 electric automatic plane cutter 
grinding machines. Quality inspection 
available through the Mannheim Trade 
Board or the Mannheim Mechanic Cor- 
poration. Correspondence in German 
preferred. Illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man) available.* 


Germany—Gustav Neuhaeuser (man- 
ufacturer), Postfach 12, Enzberg bei 
Pforzheim, offers to export direct or 
through agent all types of metalworking 
milling cutters except gear hobs and 
tooth cutters. Independent quality in- 
spection available at Enzberg plant at 
seller’s expense. Correspondence in Ger- 
man preferred. 


Marble: 

Italy—Benedetto & Federico Fratelli 
Pittaluga (exporter), 1/8 Piazza Por- 
tello, Genoa, offers to export direct or 
through regional agents (excluding 
Texas and Louisiana), rough and pol- 
ished marble and marble work, such as 
altars, pulpits, balustrades, pillars, stat- 
ues, and fireplaces. Inspection available 
at firm’s laboratories at buyer’s ex- 
pense. 


Medical Supplies: 

Germany—Deti-Hans Matzura (man- 
ufacturer), 10 Obere Bahnhofstrasse, 
Meckesheim, Baden, offers to export 


direct or through agent dressing gauze, 
sizes 10 by 4, 6, and 8 cm. and 25 by 
4, 6, and 8 cm.; and caoutchouc ad- 
hesive plaster, sizes 1 m. by 1, 2, and 3 
cm. and 5 m. by 1%, 2%, and 5 cm. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 


Metal Products: 


France—Boucheret Freres (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 30 
Rue Bellefonds, Cognac, Charente, offers 
to export direct or through agent in lots 
of 10,000 or more, very good quality 
metallic bottle caps, made of lead and 
tin, and tin or brass wire nets. Inspec- 
tion available in Cognac, Charente, at 
buyer’s expense. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

Germany—Hindrichs-Auffermann A.G. 
(manufacturer), 2-4 Rankestrasse, Wup- 
pertal-Oberbarmen, offers to export di- 
rect metal-plated sheets and strips. Il- 
lustrated literature available.* 


Minerals: 


Mexico—Manuel Padilla, Jr. (export 
merchant), Hidalgo 18, M. Muzquiz, 
Coahuila, offers to export direct monthly 
500 tons of metallurgical grade of fluor- 
spar, 60 to 80 percent pure. Analysis 
of fluorspar will be made by El Paso 
Testing Laboratories, Eagle Pass, Texas. 


Nursery Items: 


Germany—Deti-Hans Matzura (man- 
ufacturer), 10 Obere Bahnhofstrasse, 
Meckesheim, Baden, offers to export 
direct or through agent pacifiers with 
rings and discs made of artificial horn 
and rubber nipples. Independent quality 
inspection available at Meckesheim 
plant. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 


Oils and Greases: 


Scotland—Fraser Brothers and Grant 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
263 High Street, Glasgow, offers to ex- 
port direct, first-quality automobile and 
marine oils and greases. 


Optical Goods: 


France—Georges Nichel (manufac- 
turer), 12 rue Blanqui, Oyonnax (Ain), 
offers to export direct or through agent 
plastic frames for sun and reading 
glasses. 


Ovens (Industrial): 


Germany—Oskar Schmidt, Industrie- 
ofenbau (manufacturer), 227 Mangen- 
bergerstrasse, Solingen, offers to export 
direct or through agent annealing ovens, 
Illustrated literature (in German) avail- 
able.* 


Paints and Lacquers: 

Germany—Bergolin Lack- und Far- 
benfabrik A.G. (manufacturer), Post- 
fach 330, Bremen, offers to export di- 
rect special paints (enamel types, white, 
colored, and transparent) for the furni- 
ture and other industries and baked 
lacquers for bicycles. Color card booklet 
available.* 

Scotland—Fraser Brothers and Grant 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and export- 
er), 263 High Street, Glasgow, offers to 


export direct first-quality high-gloss 
paints, 


Precision Lathe Work: 

Germany—Stumpp & Kurz, Schrau- 
ben-u. Fassondreherei (manufacturer), 
7 Liebknechtstrasse, Stuttgart-Vaihin- 


gen, offers to export direct or through 
agent steel, brass, and aluminum pre- 


cision lathe work, manufactured accord- . 


ing to drawings submitted, and related 
operations, such as drilling, turning, cut- 
ting, carburizing, grinding, thread-cut- 
ting, and tapping, production ranging 
from 3 to 60 mm. diameter, Firm pre- 
pared to permit experts to inspect prod- 
ucts at expense of German firm. Corre- 
spondence in German preferred. 


Smokers’ Supplies: 

Germany — SPEZI-Pfeifenfabrik, 
Ernst Fickenwirth (manufacturer), 
Obrigheim a. Neckar, Baden, offers to 
export direct or through agent monthly 
60,000 briarwood and choice wood to- 
bacco pipes, including special figures of 
Eisenhower, Truman, MacArthur, and 
Churchill. Independent quality inspec- 
tion available at the Verband der 
Badischen Holzverarbeitenden Industrie, 
Karlstrasse 6, Karlsruhe, Germany, 
Photographs and illustrated literature 
(in German) available.* 


Surgical Instruments: 

Germany—F abrik Chirurgischer Glas- 
und Hartgummiwaren Hartmann & Co., 
K.G. (manufacturer), 5 Industrie- 
strasse, Duderstadt, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent high-grade surgi- 
cal glass and vulcanite instruments, 
Price list (in German) available.* 


Textiles: 

Itayw—Manifattura ISA, s.r.l, 
(manufacturer), Via Ponzella 16/b, 
Busto Arsizio (Varese), offers to export 
direct or through regional agents hand- 
printed upholstery fabrics, designed by 
Italian painters and designers. Inde- 
pendent inspection in Italy at buyer’s 
expense. Price information available.* 

Italy—Roberto Mazzoni (commission 
merchant), 33 Viale Piave, Prato (Flor- 
ence), offers to export direct or through 
agent pure wool and regenerated wool 
fabrics and plaids. 


Tobacco: 

Cuba—Antonio Rodriguez Knight (im- 
porter, agent), P. O. Box 3017, Habana, 
offers to export direct tobacco leaf and 
cigars. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Toilet Goods: 

India—International Trading Corpo- 
ration (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, agent), Post Box 
No. 480, G. P. O. Bombay, offers to ex- 
port direct Indian perfumes. 


Tools: 

Germany—G. Boeker Sohn (manu- 
facturer), 18 Fuerbergerstrasse, Rem- 
scheid-Vieringhausen, offers to export 
direct tools, including accessories and 
outfits, and nail pullers, valued at 
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$10,000 monthly. Illustrated leaflets (in 
German and English) available.* 


Germany—Emil Leiendecker (export- 
er), 26 Parsevalstrasse, Wuppertal- 
Barmen, offers to export direct or 
through agent all types of tools, partic- 
ularly wrenches. Illustrated sheet on 
wrenches (in German) available.* 


Germany—Gustav Neuhaeuser (man- 
ufacturer), Postfach 12, Enzberg bei 
Pforzheim, offers to export direct or 
through agent metal circular saw blades. 
Specifications: Diameters of high-speed 
tools 6 to 350 mm. and carbide tools, 
6 to 125 mm.; both type of tools have 
a thickness of 0.05 to 7 mm. Independ- 
ent quality inspection available at Enz- 
berg plant at seller’s expense. Corre- 
spondence in German preferred. 


Germany—Rheinhard G. Pleiss (man- 
ufacturer), 40 Neue Friedrichstrasse, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, offers to export 
direct or through agent special patented 


circular saws. Illustrated leaflet (in 
German) available.* 


Germany—Heinz Schroeer (manu- 
facturer), 2 Neuenweg, Remscheid- 
Luettringhausen, offers to export direct 
or through agent (excluding California) 
chucks and hand drills. Illustrated price 
information available.* 


Italy — Fratelli Amos S.p.A. (whole- 
saler and export merchant), Via S. 
Antonio 20, Milan, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent metal- and wood- 


working tools. Independent inspection in 
Italy at buyer’s expense. 


Toys: 
Germany—Hugo Riedl, Harmonika- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 76 Industrie- 


strasse, Muehlacker, Wuerttemberg, of- 
fers to export direct monthly 1,500 to 
2,000 pieces of children’s musical toys, 
including mouth organs, accordions, con- 
certinas, clarinets, and paper horns. In- 


dependent quality inspection available - 


at Muehlacker plant. Correspondence in 
German preferred. Illustrated pamphlet 
available.* 

Wire and Wire Products: 

Germany—WDI, Westfaelische Draht- 
industrie (manufacturer), 484 Postfach, 
Hamm/W., offers to export direct wire 
and wire products, Illustrated catalog 
available.* 

Wood and Paper Products: 

Sweden—Swalander & Steen AB (ex- 
port merchant), Box 473, Goteborg 1, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
paper, cardboard, cellulose wadding, 
wallboard (wood fiber board), paper 
bags, envelopes, lacquered board, dowels, 


clothes pins, coat hangers, toothpicks, 
and furniture. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Fancy Goods: 


Nicaragua—E. Grimm & Cia. Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado 100, 
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Gasolinera Colon, Calle Colon, Managua, 
D.N., wishes to purchase direct small 
fancy goods, such as dress adornments 
and costume jewelry. 


Fats and Oils: 

Nicaragua—E. Grimm & Cia. Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado 100, 
Gasolinera Colon, Calle Colon, Managua, 
D.N., wishes to purchase direct soap. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

France — Etablissements “ASMO” 
(manufacturer of machinery and equip- 
ment for butchers, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, and sales agent), 119-121 
Cours de la Marne, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to purchase direct salted sausage 
casings; ingredients or components for 
use in the pork-butchery trade, such as 
salt (conservative, meat-curing, and col- 
oring), ferments (“ferments diriges”), 
and binding ingredients or compounds 
(blood plasma, albumen and egg yolk 
powder, and powdered milk). 

Germany —P. Kruecken (importer, 
commission merchant, broker), 23 Alten- 
bergerstrasse, Koeln/Rhein, wishes to 
purchase grain and feedstuffs. 


Insulating Materials: 

Germany—Pfeiffer & Co. (importer, 
manufacturer, and manufacturer’s 
agent), 14 Eppendorferlandstrasse, Ham- 
burg, wishes to purchase direct mica, 
mica powder, high-grade insulating ma- 
terial, and capacitors. 

Pharmaceuticals: 

Nicaragua — E. Grimm & Cia. Ltd. 
(importing distributor), Apartado 100, 
Gasolinera Colon, Calle Colon, Managua, 
D.N., wishes to purchase direct phar- 
maceutical products. 


Sporting Goods: 

France — Le Pont (manufacturer’s 
agent), 59 rue Boissiere, Paris, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for all 
types of modern camping equipment 
and new styles of sport clothing, par- 
ticularly those embodying new designs, 
material, and novelty weaves. Firm be- 
lieves that there are many developments 
in clothing and equipment for outdoor 
life in the United States which would 
find a responsive market in France, 

Textiles: 

Union of South Africa—The Duvay 
Neckwear (Pty) Limited (manufactur- 
er), Roodehek House, 2 Roodehek 
Street, Capetown, wishes to purchase 
direct woven and printed novelty ma- 
terial for manufacturing neckties. 

Toilet Goods: 

Nicaragua—E. Grimm & Cia. Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado 100, 
Gasolinera Colon, Calle Colon, Managua, 
D.N., wishes to purchase direct toilet 
articles, 

Waste Receptacles: 

El Salvador—German Caceres (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 14a Avenida Norte 
69, San Salvador, wishes to purchase 
1,000 units of standard, push-top, pub- 
lic waste receptacles, without lettering, 
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preferably 16 inches square by 35 inches 
high. Quotations to be submitted to Sr. 
Caceres for eventual offer to San Salva- 
dor city government. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 


Union of South Africa—A. Jatwes 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer, manu- 
facturer, exporter), P. O. Box 4059, Jo- 
hannesburg, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for chemical companies and in 
acting as representative in connection 
with chemical engineering projects. 


Construction Materials: 

Nicaragua—E. Grimm & Cia. Ltda. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Apartado 100, 
Gasolinera Colon, Calle Colon, Managua, 
D.N., wishes to obtain agency for iron 
and construction materials. 


Fats and Oils: 

Cuba—David Conde Rodriguez (com- 
mission merchant), P. O. Box 415, Reloj 
454, Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, wishes 
to obtain agency for first-class lard. 

Cuba—Juan Lopéz Garcia (commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 113, C. Garcia 
23, Sur, Guantanamo, Oriente, wishes to 
obtain agency for first- and second-class 
lard and fat. 


Foodstuffs: p 

Cuba—David Conde Rodriguez (com- 
mission merchant), P. O. Box 415, Reloj 
454, Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, wishes 
to obtain agency for first-class red kid- 
ney and Great Northern beans and Aus- 
tralian Browns onions. 

Cuba—Juan Lopez Garcia (commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 113, C. Garcia 
23, Sur, Guantanamo, Oriente, wishes to 
obtain agency for a general line of 
first- and second-class groceries. 

Netherlands—N. V. Handelmaatschap- 
pij (broker, commission merchant), 56 
Eendrachtsweg, Rotterdam, wishes to 
obtain agency for oranges and pink and 
white grapefruit. 

Hardware: 

Nicaragua—E. Grimm & Cia. Ltd. 
(manufacturer's agent), Apartado 100, 
Gasolinera Colon, Calle Colon, Managua, 


D.N., wishes to obtain agency for hard- 
ware. 








Lithographic Supplies: 

Italy—“LA LITOGRAFICA” di Fi- 
lippo Fornaroli & C. (importing distrib- 
utor), Via F. Turati 4, Magenta (Milan), 
wishes to obtain agency for lithographic 
inks and equipment; including wicks 
and swan skins for rolls and rubberized 
fabrics for offset machine. Colors de- 
sired are primrose chrome yellow, me- 
dium chrome yellow, primrose yellow 
lacquer, deep yellow, brilliant orange, 
red (yellowish, medium, violet, brilliant), 
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blue (victoria, lacquer, paris, violet, pea- 
cock, orient), emerald green, trans- 
parent white, violet, and phosphorescent 
' shades of red, yellow, orange, blue and 
green, 


Oils: 

Italy — Societa TRADIMEX a.r.L 
(importer and exporter of general mer- 
chandise), Via Paolo da Cannobbio 33, 
Milan, wishes to obtain agency for 100 
tons each of SAE 50, 60, and 70 green 
cast red oil every 3 months, to be 
shipped direct to Baghdad, in 414-pound 
net new steel drums. Firm requests 
price quotations per long ton c. and f. 
Basrah, as oil is not required for Italy. 


Plumbing Supplies: 

Cuba—Antonio Rodriguez Knight (im- 
porter, agent), P. O. Box 3017, Habana, 
wishes to obtain agency for plastic 
water pipe and fittings, 2, 4, 6, and 8 
inches. 


Services: 

England—S. Stern (architect and sur- 
veyor), 48 Conduit St., London, offers 
his services as advisor to American 
firms planning to construct office or 
other premises in London. Service would 
include architectural advice, supervision 
of construction, and management in gen- 
eral. 


Textiles: 


Canada—Lucien Poliquin Enrg. (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer’s 
agent), 1304, 2nd Avenue, Quebes, P. Q., 
wishes to obtain agencies for dry goods. 

Nicaragua—E. Grimm & Cia. Ltda. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Apartado 100, 
Gasolinera Colon, Calle Colon, Managua, 
D.N., wishes to obtain agency for cot- 
ton piece goods. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 








France—Philippe Laffite, Directeur- 
General, representing La Maison du 
Voyage (travel agency), 6 rue Boudreau, 
Paris, is interested in tourism, aviation, 
and navigation, and wishes to represent 
travel agencies. Scheduled to arrive Jan- 
uary 12, via New York, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U. S. address: 40 East 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 
Dayton, Dallas, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

Germany—Dr. Georg A. von Opel, 
representing Continental Gummi-Werke 
A.G. (importer, exporter, manufactur- 
er), 130 Wunstorferstrasse, Hannover, 
is interested in studying the U. S. auto- 
mobile and rubber industries, and in 
promoting German-American _ trade. 
Scheduled to arrive December 5, via 
New York, for visit of 7 weeks. U. S. 
address: Roosevelt Hotel, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
c/o M. G. O’Neil, General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio; or c/o R. K. 
Evans, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: New York, 
Akron, Chicago, Detroit, and Washing- 
ton. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Japan—Kiyoshi Kikuchi, representing 
Maruwa Bussan Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Maruwa Bussan Co., Ltd.), No. 2, Tori 
2-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
is interested in obtaining agencies for 
petroleum chemicals and gases, syn- 


thetic oils, solvents for il refining, 
petroleum additives, and testing appar- 
atus for fuels, lubricating oils, and 
greases. Scheduled to arrive January 
12, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o S. Taka- 
yama, Consulate General of Japan, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, Washington, Wilm- 
ington, (Del.), New York, and New 
Holstein (Wis.). 

Union of South Africa—Sidney R. Pei- 
mer, representing Consolidated Lan- 
cashire Cotton Corporation, P. O. Box 
17, Jacobs, Natal, is interested in im- 
porting machinery for cotton mill heat- 
ing and humidification, and desires tech- 
nical information on air conditioning. 
Scheduled to arrive January 10, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S., 
address: Dorset Hotel, 30 W. 4th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Fitchburg (Mass.), Providence, Clem- 
son (S. C.), and Chicago, 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Union of South Africa—Herbert L. 
Williams, representing M. Gild & Com- 
pany (Pty) Limited (manufacturer of 
children’s clothing up to and including 
teen-agers), 161 Umbilo Road, Durban, 
Natal, is interested in purchasing 
specialty machines for the manufacture 
of light clothing and desires technical 
information on current methods of man- 
ufacturing, designing, and _ styling. 
Scheduled to arrive December 7, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U., S. 
address: c/o Prudential Shippers, 45 
West 34th Street, New York, N, Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Houston, Shreveport 
(La.), Columbus (Ohio), Columbus 
(Miss.), and Atlanta. 





Cuba's Economic Trends 
(Continued from Page 3) 


well. Rubber footwear sales were re- 
ported 25 percent above those in No- 
vember 1951. 


Government Revenues Improve 


As viewed by bankers, the domestic 
and foreign collections situation became 
more difficult during November. At the 
same time, credit remained very tight. 


In October, interbank clearings of 
checks, independent of Treasury receipts 
and expenditures, totaled 306.4 million 
pesos, slightly below the year’s previous 
monthly low point registered in August. 
In November, provisional weekly figures 
showed little change. 


The pattern of the year’s business ac- 
tivity, provided by clearing statistics, 
does not differ significantly from the 
normal seasonal trend.”~ Although the 
seasonal decline in clearings set in 
somewhat prematurely during May, its 
magnitude does not yet exceed what 
might have been expected with the 
onset of the sugar industry’s “dead 
season.” 

Net current budget income of the 
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Government totaled 114 million pesos 
on November 22, according to Finance 
Ministry statistics, just $200,000 short 
of the point reached on the correspond- 
ing date of the preceding fiscal year. 


The revenue situation improved some- 
what in October and November, collec- 
tions having exceeded those for” the 
comparable months of the preceding 
fiscal year for the first time since last 
April. Factors which probably played 
a role in increasing revenues were the 
recent increases in certain minor taxes 
and the intensified collection efforts.~ 
Emb., Habana. 





Good Grain Crops 


(Continued from Page 5) 
424,000,000 (1,102,000,000); phosphate 
rock, 3,082,000,000 (2,996,000,000); iron 
ore, 1,597,000,000 (950,000,000) ; lead and 
lead alloys, 1,602,000,000 (1,666,000,000). 

U. S. Second as Source of Supply 

The geographic distribution of Tuni- 
sian. foreign trade shows deficits with 
franc and dollar areas and favorable 
balances with sterling and other areas. 
France remains far in the lead as a 


trading country, supplying 70.5 percent 
of total imports (78.9 percent during 
the first half of 1951) and taking 383 
percent of total exports (43.9 in the 
first half of 1951). 


The United States remains Tunisia’s 
second ranking source of supply. The 
United States, which furnished 4.5 per- 
cent of Tunisian imports and took 14 
percent of total exports in the first 6 
months of 1951, showed a rise during 
the comparable period of 1952 with 9.5 
percent of imports and 3.6 percent of 
exports. 


The United Kingdom supplied 1.5 per- 
cent of Tunisia’s imports and received 
28.3 percent of its exports during Janu- 
ary to June 1952 compared with 1.2 
and 21.7 percent in the like period of 
1951. 

The purchasing power of about 90 
percent of the population is directly or 
indirectly influenced by farm crops. Tu- 
nisian consumers’ purchasing power de- 
clined during 1951 and the first half of 
1952, following the inferior crop re- 
sults of 1950 and 1951, and only now 
shows signs of recovery, as a conse- 
quence of the bumper grain crops.— 
Cons. Gen., Tunis. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Secretary Sawyer’s Survey of Europe 


Following is the full text of Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer’s report 
on the economic survey of Europe by a 
mission which he led at the request of 
the President of the United States. The 
report was presented to the President 
in the form of a letter, made public 
December 18. 


The subheads appearing here were 
not included in the original letter. 


My dear Mr. President: 

Herewith is a report on the mission 
undertaken pursuant to your letter of 
September 20, 1952, requesting an “on 
the ground” review of European busi- 
ness and economic problems and prog- 
ress, with particular emphasis upon and 
attention to our business relations 
abroad and the effect of our policies 
upon business in other countries. 

Following the suggestions in your let- 
ter, I enlisted on this mission Henry H. 
Fowler, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Andrew N. Overby, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, J. 
Thomas Schneider, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce responsible for foreign 
trade matters, Hawthorne Arey, Vice- 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank, 
and two representatives of private busi- 
ness in the persons of Charles R. Hook, 
Chairman of the Board, Armco Steel 
Corporation, and Langbourne M. Wil- 
liams, Jr., President of the Freeport 
Sulphur Company. These are all signa- 
tories to and join with me in making 
this report, which we are happy to send 
to you well within the time limit fixed 
in your letter to me. ; 

The mission left this country on Octo- 
ber 31 and returned on December 8. All 
or part of ‘the mission visited. the fol- 
lowing countries: Great Britain, France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Greece, Tur- 
key, Belgium, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, Spain. 


Mission Met With Representatives 
Of U.S. and European Countries 


We undertook to investigate current 
factors of strength and weakness in the 
business and economic outlook for the 
years immediately ahead; means being 
taken to balance trade and solve the 
dollar deficit; limitations and restric- 
tions on expansion of foreign trade; the 
impact of rearmament upon their econ- 
omies and its effect upon resources 
available for export and investment; the 
role of American economic assistance; 
the difficulties of selling in the Unite¢ 
States market, or other markets; the 
effect of United States tariff policy, sub- 
sidies, and quotas; the effect of other 
countries’ restrictions on imports of 
United States goods, especially consum- 
er goods; the success of American, eco- 
nomic policies abroad; impediments to 
private American investment; possibili- 
ties of improved psychology in connec- 
tion with economic relationships. 

Sessions were held with representa- 
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tives of American business concerns do- 
ing business in each particular country, 
and also separate meetings with busi- 
ness and industrial representatives of 
the country itself. In addition, members 
and staff of the mission were briefed in 
each country by the ambassador or key 
members of the resident United States 
missions, including Ambassador Draper, 
United States Special Representative in 
Europe, and members of his staff in 
Paris. 

Briefings on economic conditions in 
the OEEC countries were provided by 
the Organization for European Econom- 
ic Cooperation. Discussions were also 
had with Generals Ridgway and 
Gruenther and with other military rep- 
resentatives. Extended and numerous 
discussions were also held with top 
public officials of each of the countries 
visited. 


Conditions in Each Country 
Better Than Expected 


We are deeply indebted to United 
States officials abroad and representa- 
tives of United States concerns who 
prepared for the visit of the mission 
and provided many excellent staff 
papers focused on the points we were 
investigating. 

We shall not undertake to present 
exhaustive analyses, country by country. 
Where circumstances justify it, we shall 
refer to particular country problems. 
We have not undertaken to develop our 
report beyond the situations disclosed 
in the countries we visited. Neverthe- 
less, the individual country situations 
mentioned are frequently typical of 
other Western European countries. 

At this point it might be well to ex- 
press one of our earliest conclusions— 
that tremendous recovery has been 
made in all of the countries which have 
been assisted by the aid programs un- 
dertaken by the United States, first 
initiated by you with the post-UNRRA 
program, followed by the Greek and 
Turkish aid programs, the Interim Aid 
program, and the Marshall Plan. The 
general level of economic activity is 
about 40 percent above prewar. There 
can be no doubt that these programs 
were indispensable to the rebuilding of 
these war-damaged economies and to 
stopping the spread of communism. 

In every country we visited, condi- 
tions were better rather than worse 
than we had expected. We had heard, 
for instance, many stories of the unfor- 
tunate textile slump. It is unfortunate 
and it is serious. Generally, however; 
this textile trade situation, which cer- 
tain persons have claimed to be the 
herald of a general depression, is itself 
improving and has not spread to other 
segments of industry. 

This is not to say that problems do 
not exist and are not difficult. The 
solution of these problems, however, will 
not require from ourselves or others 


. Stressed particularly 


anything like the discipline and hard- 
ships being visited upon those who are 
living currently under the ideology of 
communism. 

In each country we encountered in- 
quiry as to our tariff policy, customs 
procedures, and the probable attitude of 
the United States on the whole question 
of trade relations. The feeling is general 
that the United States can help in 
promoting healthy international trade 
by a lowering of tariff barriers, and a 
simplification of customs procedures. 
The latter is regarded as being as im- 
portant as the lowering of tariff 
barriers. 

In practically every country we 
visited the point was made that modifi- 
cation of United States tariff policy was 
not enough; it is as important for Eu- 
ropean businessmen to know that our 
tariff policy will not arbitrarily be 
reversed when some European producer 
succeeds in marketing his goods in the 
United States. 

It was stated with considerable force 
that, before European businessmen incur 
the expense of promoting enterprises 
which will export commodities to the 
United States, they would need some 
assurance that these investments will 
not be made valueless by subsequent 
prohibitive import duties or by subsidies 
placed by our country upon competing 
articles. The matter of subsidies was 
not mentioned in many places but was 


in Greece and 
Turkey. 


Interest Focused on U. S. 
Current and Future Action 


There was evident an intense focus of 
interest throughout all of the countries 
we visited upon the current activities 
and the probable course of future action 
of the United States. This interest and 
concern is much greater than is realized 
by the average American. We might 
cite as examples recent United States 
Government actions affecting the ex- 
portation of dried figs or raisins from 
Greece or Turkey to the United States 
or cheese from several European 
countries. 

While these actions were largely 
unknown to the general public in the 
United States, they were well known 
not only in the several countries directly 
affected but all over Europe, and had 
not only economic but also psychological 
significance. It would be well for the 
Congress and our Executive agencies 
dealing with such matters to be aware 
of the effect which apparently unimpor- 
tant actions. taken by them can have 
upon the economies of European 
countries. 

This might be the proper place to 
emphasize theweffect in other countries 
of mere statements or pronouncements 
in the United States by members of the 
Executive Branch or the Congress. As 
was well said many years ago, “A 











whisper in Washington can become 
thunder in China.” People in other 
countries follow daily and sometimes 
with great concern things which are 
said by Americans in _ responsible 
positions. 

In every group which discussed with 
us the matter of tariffs and customs 
obstacles, it was admitted, upon ques- 
tioning, that no matter how far the 
United States might go in a reduction 
of tariff duties this would not, in itself, 
furnish more than a partial answer to 
the imbalance of trade. It was recog- 
nized that, if these countries hoped to 
find markets in America, they must do 
so through price and quality attractions 
in what might be characterized as a 
“buyers’ market.” 

Incidentally, it was clearly recognized 
in every country that this so-called buy- 
ers’ market is developing throughout 
Western Europe. There, as in our own 
country, people are becoming more con- 
scious of price as well as quality. 


. "Trade, Not Aid," Has 
Struck Popular Note 


Interestingly enough, the matter of 
continued economic aid from America 
was not heavily stressed. There seemed 
to be a general, although not universal, 
assumption that it is coming to an end. 
The slogan, “Trade, not aid,” promul- 
gated by The Honorable R. A. Butler, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain, has struck a popular note. 


It would appear that the adjustments 
required to absorb orderly termination 
of economic aid can be made. Addi- 
tional aid and borrowings, other than 
military aid, can well come from private 
investment and the already established 
and operating lending agencies—the In- 
ternational Bank, International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the Export-Import Bank. 

Indefinite dependence on aid destroys 
self-respect, impairs the real strength 
of the recipient economy and has a 
capacity to destroy friendly relations 
between the giver and the recipient. 
The “Trade, not aid” policy, of course, 
will not come without adjustments and 
a recognition by each country of the 
problems peculiar to the others. So- 
called “surplus countries” must adopt a 
more liberal trade policy permitting im- 
ports of goods and services on the basis 
of competitive production and price. 
“Trade, not aid,” however, involves re- 
sponsibilities for the so-called “deficit 
countries.” 

These include internal financial stabi- 
lization measures and budget and credit 
policies which deal adequately with in- 
flationary pressures. Governments must 
live within their means, levy adequate 
taxes, postpone less essential expendi- 
tures and remove restrictions on multi- 
lateral trade and payments. Business 
must improve productien and manage- 
ment techniques, delivery schedules, 
packaging for overseas demands, and 
employ other methods of improved 
efficiency. 

Western European business prospects 
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are mixed. There are some soft spots, 
due partly to decreased export opportu- 
nities. Renewed German and Japanese 
competition is being felt. 
Strength, Stability Lie in 
Expanding Output, Trade 

Permanent strength and stability for 
the Western European allies do not lie 
in continuing United States subsidies 
and grants but in expanding production 
and trade. Increased productivity per 
man day is the basic key to strength, 
and this is realized by many progressive 
businessmen in Europe. 

This will require removal of restric- 
tions whether imposed by government, 
business, or labor and will involve in- 
creased incentives in the way of sharing 
the fruits of labor with the working 
man and the consumer. The objective 
of more goods at lower prices rather 
than high profits on limited sales in re- 
stricted or controlled markets is gaining 
popularity. 

In several of the countries we visited, 
business executives and especially those 
handling American business abroad and 
in a position to make comparisons stated 
that, given the same equipment and 
management techniques, the working 
man in the European country can pro- 
duce as well as the American working 
man. 

Obviously, the restoration of con- 
fidence in currencies through world- 
wide convertibility and the attendant 
encouragement of savings is basic to 
the strength and stability of Western 
Europe. At present too small a propor- 
tion of personal savings is invested in 
industry and there is too little capital 
investment by industry to improve and 
expand plant and machinery. There 
are few capital markets worth the 
name. ° 

Fortunately, there is an increased 
awareness in government, business, and 
labor circles of the need to deal with 
the problem of inflation no matter what 
the cost. Achieving real internal finan- 
cial stability and general convertibility 
of currencies without a network of di- 
rect controls and restrictions may re- 
quire some unpopular measures. In 
Greece, where Marshal Papagos won an 
overwhelming victory, one of his min- 
isters said with great wisdom that the 
finest product of this victory would be 
the opportunity it would give to under- 
take some unpopular moves. 

We met, of course, in several coun- 
tries the tendency to place the burden 
of action upon the United States. It is 
clear to us and was clear to many of 
the men we met in conferences that the 
ultimate solution to the economic prob- 
lems of Western Europe lies not in the 
United States of America but in West- 
ern Europe itself. 


Spetific Problems To Be 
Met in Terminating Aid 

With reference to the termination of 
economic aid, there are specific prob- 
lems which should be given recognition. 
To illustrate, it may be desirable to 





continue it on a temporary reduced 
basis in Italy, where with our complete 
acquiescence if not actually at our urg- 
ing the government has undertaken cer- 
tain social expenditures but for which, 
according to high officials, the Italian 
budget would be in balance. 

We believe it would be unwise to ter- 
minate economic aid to Greece abruptly. 
It has been steadily reduced but it 
would be highly undesirable to cut it 
off completely just as a new and poten- 
tially stable government comes to 
power. 

‘With reference to military aid, we 
must certainly recognize the great 
work being done by France in support- 
ing the war in Indochina. Turkey has 
willingly undertaken, as her share of 
the common defense effort, a military 
program which is straining her re- 
sources to the limit and will continue 
to require some external assistance. 

While we should not continue to pro- 
vide economic aid under the disguise of 
military aid, substantial military aid is 
needed now and will be needed for some 
time to come. In this connection, sug- 
gestions have been made for increased 
“off shore procurement” in Western Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Such a program need not, and should 
not, include those items as determined 
by the Department of Defense which 
should be produced in the United 
States for European requirements on 
strategic or other overriding policy 
grounds. It should, however, endeavor 
to give Europeans the benefit of the 
purchase there of many end items now 
made in the United States for shipment 
to Europe. 

There has been much discussion, pri- 
vately and officially, of the desirability 
of giving European nations the money 
and leaving it up to them to procure 
their end items themselves on their own 
responsibility. We do not feel qualified 
to make recommendations on _ this 
suggestion. 

We do feel that it deserves careful 
consideration, which it is getting, in- 
cluding careful .consideration by the 
Congress. Our recommendation is con- 
fined to the definite one that off shore 
procurement in Europe be increased. 

We recognize that this may have some 
effect upon businesses in America, This, 
however, seems to be another place 
where we must be prepared to give up 
something ourselves. We have already 
done this in a substantial degree with 
the vast sums we have expended to 
build modern plants in practically every 
country of Western Europe. 

We were doing this when we knew 
or should have known all the while that 
we were building up future competitors 
for American business. We did this on 
the theory that the free world needed 
the greater security which would result 
by restoring normal business conditions 
in Europe and that United States busi- 
ness could always hold its own in a 
world of free and non-discrjminatory 
trade. 
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In every country there was voiced an 
eager desire for private capital invest- 
ment from America. It was generally 
agreed that the simple and real solu- 
tion to the problem of United States 
investment abroad lies with the govern- 
ments of the countries where the invest- 
ments are to be made. 


Solution to U. S. Investment 
Problem Lies With Governments 


As distinguished from public invest- 
ments by our government, which may 
be on a wholly different basis, the Amer- 
ican businessman who risks his money 
abroad expects to be able to make a 
profit and to bring home this profit in 
dollars. Furthermore, he wishes to have 
assurance that if he so desires he can 
eventually liquidate his investment just 
as he could if it were made in the United 
States. 

This does not by any means indicate 
a wish to move in rapidly, suck the 
eountry dry, and then leave. American 
investors are accustomed to accepting 
the ordinary risks of business venture; 
they should not be expected to enter 
countries where they risk expropriation, 
the prohibition against conversion of 
earnings into dollars, special arbitrary 
exchange rates and other circumstances 
wholly beyond their control. 

The much discussed investment guar- 
antee proposals are not an answer nor 
a wise expecient. Guarantees offered by 
the United States against occurrences 
which are the result of policies pursued 
in other countries would tend to en- 
courage rather than discourage unsound 
policies, and to promote the very thing 
which the businessman is afraid of. 
Realization of this fact here and abroad 
will stimulate and not retard the 
processes required to persuade private 
American capital to invest in other 
countries, 

One company presently holding such 
a guarantee expressed its carefully con- 
sidered opinion that in the present state 
of instability and inconvertibility of 
currencies it is impossible from an 
operational standpoint to insure con- 
vertibility in a manner reasonable and 
satisfactory to the investor and the 
host government, Others expressed 
similar opinions. 

Out of approximately 600 million dol- 
lars of investment or reinvestment in 
Western Europe within the past 4 years, 
the investors of only 34 million dollars 
have obtained the available guarantees. 
Most of these guaranteed investments 
would have been made anyhow. 

Numerous surveys are now being 
made to demonstrate the patriotic 
necessity or international social benefits 
of private investment of United States 
capital abroad. American capital cannot 
be talked into going into other coun- 
tries. If given-the proper atmosphere, 
it will flow freely to whatever places 
offer the best opportunities for profit, 
and American businessmen are fully 
capable of seeking out such opportuni- 
ties as well as developing them. 
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Of the many surveys now being made 
dealing with the subject of private in- 
vestment, many of which will merely 
produce a duplication of information al- 
ready available, none will be of any 
value unless it recognizes the funda- 
mental fact that the real answer to 
this problem lies with the country where 
the investment may be made. 

While businessmen of several coun- 
tries indicated their fervent hope that 
American capital could be persuaded to 
move into their economy, it is true that 
this attitude is in many cases of a some- 
what recent origin. It is no more than 
natural that the citizens of any country 
should prefer to develop the industries 
and resources of that country with their 
own capital. 

Nothing which we say here should in- 
dicate or imply any criticism of other 
governments or countries. We in the 
United States cannot and must not try 
to tell other governments and other peo- 
ples what they should do. We cannot 
ignore the factor of national pride. How- 
ever, it now being clear that the only 
large volume of investment capital 
available is in the United States, it 
should be possible for other countries 
to see the desirability of the type of 
private investment which continues to 
result in an ever-expanding and improv- 
ing economy such as we have in the 
United States and other free enterprise 
countries. 

Those countries which recognize the 
benefits of private investment and offer 
attractive opportunities will find the 
American businessman prepared to con- 
duct his business in a manner mutually 
beneficial to himself and the country of 
his investment. 


Investment Capital Will Follow 
lf Conditions Are Appropriate 


Investment capital is a commodity 
which will go to the highest bidder. It 
will go to those countries which most 
desire it and which, accordingly, offer 
the most attractive possibilities. When 
appropriate conditions, or so-called 
“good climate,” prevail, investment will 
follow. These conditions include both 
political and economic stability. 

American businessmen still have the 
courage, initiative, industry, and the de- 
sire to make money which has char- 
acterized their pioneer efforts in the 


past both at home and abroad. They 
will not, however, move in force to 
other areas in the absence of a clear 
indication that they are wanted. Amer- 
ican businessmen are not undertaking 
to force their way into any part of the 
world nor do they wish or intend to 
establish any sort of imperialism where- 
ever they may go. 

In England it was suggested that one 
possibly fruitful area for exploration— 
assuming an attractive climate for in- 
vestment—would be combined private 
investment ventures in which British 
experience with some capital would be 
combined with United States capital and 
experience. There is, of course, no rea- 
son why such a project, if it meets with 
approval ameng private investors in the 
United States and other countries, 
should not be equally feasible and at- 
tractive as between the United States 


and any other country of Western 
Europe. 


Government Backing Needed 
To Encourage Foreign Investment 

We might well add another thought 
on American investment abroad. For 
centuries the British Empire has pros- 
pered from its world commerce and the 
part played by British businessmen has 
been recognized by their government. 
They knew that they could rely upon 
its help. That has not always been true 
in America, 

We do not wish to minimize the fre- 
quent fine assistance rendered by the 
foreign service in missions and in con- 
sulate offices abroad by men and women 
who are conscientiously trying to help 
the American businessman. However, 
we feel that, if American businessmen 
are to be urged and encouraged to 
enlarge their world contacts, it should 
be definitely indicated as a national 
policy that the American Government 
is backing them up. 

This will not only be a_ help 
practicably and specifically but the very 
fact that this policy is in effect will give 
an amazing psychological boost to the 
morale of the American businessman 
abroad. 

We believe it proper to pass on to 
you certain comments and information 
which may be controversial. However, 
the comments have been so universal 
and the desire not to be quoted was so 
obvious that it is improbable that the 
information will get to you directly 
from any other source. We feel, there- 
fore, that there rests upon us a real 
obligation to pass it on. 

There was an almost unanimous 
opinion that we have too many people 
and too many agencies in Western 
Europe. While we were most favorably 
impressed with the high quality of many 
representatives of the United States 
abroad, it would appear that their 
efficiency and morale are impaired by 
the fact that there are too many peo- 
ple doing too many things. Confusion 
and wasted effort are the result. 

France, and in particular Paris, may 
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be taken as an example. There are at 
the moment four men each with the 
title of “ambassador” in Paris. French 
government officials are approached on 
the same problem by different individ- 
uals each claiming to have or perhaps 
having authority to act. The situation 
is duplicated in practically every other 
country of Western Europe. 

The solution to this problem is the 
abolishment of emergency agencies 
whose task is either completed or can 
be absorbed by the regular depart- 
ments. Even short of this, there can 
well be a prompt reduction of the num- 
ber of people employed and some re- 
assignment of powers of the organiza- 
tions now undertaking to act for the 
United States in this Western European 
area. 

We still have MSA missions in some 
“countries to which we are not now 
giving and for some time have not 
given economic aid. There would seem 
to be no reason why these missions 
should not be terminated and whatever 
minor functions are still performed by 
them and whatever reduced personnel 
may be needed to perform these func- 
tions be transferred to permanent 
agencies such as the State Department 
or the Department of Defense. 

This situation ‘does not require 
another study employing a large staff to 
consider and report upon the problem. 


New Over-All Agency Would 
Not Solve Problem 


Nor is the solution the creation of 
one new over-all permanent department 
whose only assignment would be to give 
away Uncle Sam’s money or to handle 
purely foreign economic affairs. 

The creation of such a permanent 
department would prove to be one of 
our most expensive follies. All matters 
which involve the relationship of the 
United States with other countries 
should be handled by the existing 
permanent departments and agencies of 
government. 

The State Department should either 
specifically handle or should coordinate 
all of our foreign political and economic 
activities, with due allowance for 
practices and activities authorized by 
law or longstanding practice being car- 
ried on by other permanent agencies. 

For too long the State Department 
has suffered under the handicap of try- 
ing to administer foreign policy with 
its hands tied behind it. With another 
agency such as ECA or MSA acting as 
the generous and helpful friend, the 
State Department is the unwelcome 
doctor called in for a solemn diagnosis 
or te administer a needle or an emetic. 

We are aware that the need of an 
authority to reconcile differences of 
opinion among existing agencies is 
sometimes used as an argument for one 
new over-all agency. Obviously there 
should be some place where differences 
can be reconciled. 

That place is the Office of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. While it 





would be necessary for him to exercise 
the details of this authority through 
some individual from his personal of- 
ficial family, that individual should not 
require a large staff in Washington and 
certainly not in Europe. 

If the State Department, in perform- 
ing the function of economic contact, 
needs additional skilled help, it can se- 
cure this from other permanent govern- 
ment departments such as the Treas- 
ury or the Department of Commerce. 

It should be a fixed and clearly rec- 
ognized permanent policy of the United 
States that all of our activities in any 
foreign country should be under the 
direct and effective control of the 
ambassador. If his personnel are not 
qualified to handle economic matters he 
can replace them or call for help from 
the Departments just mentioned. 

It would appear unnecessary to point 
out that if in any specific instance the 
ambassador is not qualified, by charac- 
ter, capacity, or experience, the solution 
is to replace him with someone else. 

We have received various suggestions 
as to the percentage by which existing 
personnel could safely be reduced. Some 
of them are so drastic as to be startling. 
It is clear, however, that a very sub- 
stantial reduction will result not in less 
but in more efficient operation. 

It is possible for a government agency 
to perform efficiently without a large 
staff which duplicates the efforts of 
existing agencies of the government, as 
has been proved by the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Since its creation in 1934, the Bank 
has extended and serviced over $3,500,- 
000,000 of loans in all parts of the 
world and has examined applications 
for many times that amount. In addi- 
tion to its own operations, the Bank 
has acted as agent of the ECA, MSA 
and DMPA in the extension of more 
than $1,500,000,000 of loans and guar- 
antees. 

This enormous operation could easily 
have justified a very large staff—of 
thousands, or at least many hundreds of 
employees. The entire staff of the Bank 
has never exceeded 130 persons. 

This has been possible because the 
Bank has, whenever feasible, utilized 
the services and findings of other 
agencies and departments of the United 
States Government, both in Washing- 
ton and abroad, and has extended many 
of its loans through the facilities of 
private United States commercial banks. 

This has been accomplished without 
interfering with the normal operations 
of the other departments and agencies. 
National Advisory Council Could 
Help Coordinate Foreign Policy 

Before leaving the subject of United 
States Government action in the eco- 
nomic and financial field, it might be 
well to call attention to the National 
Advisory Council as the appropriate in- 
strument in Washington for the co- 
ordination of foreign policy in the 
monetary and financial field and the de- 


sirability of a more positive insistence 
upon the use of the Council as the body 
to work out for the President policies 
which the Government is to implement. 
Such an emphasis will be consistent with 
the over-all policy which the Congress 
envisioned when it created the Council. 

None of these suggestions should be 
construed as indicating a feeling that 
we should withdraw or minimize our 
effort to meet our joint responsibilities 
in the free world. What we are discuss- 
ing and suggesting is a method by which 
they can be more effectively and satis- 
factorily met. 


Recommendations Made for More 
Efficient U. S. Operations 

Coming now to more specific sugges- 
tions— 

(1) There should be an immediate 
repeal of Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act which has seriously re- 
duced the American imports of cheese 
and other dairy products of several 
Western European nations. 

(2) We should immediately modify 
our agricultural export subsidy program 
by terminating those subsidies which 
are of relatively small value to the 
United States economy in relation to 
the damage they do to the exports of 
our allies abroad. There is evidence that 
current subsidies on exports of raisins 
and dried figs fall within this category. 

(3) The proposed Customs Simplifica- 
tion Bill, which was passed by the House 
and not by the Senate, should be re- 
vived promptly and passed. This, too, 
will have a psychological as well as 
practical effect which will be most help- 
ful at this particular time. 

(4) Renewed and constant attention 
should be given to treaties of Friend- 
ship, Commerce, and Navigation. Sev- 
eral of these treaties now in effect are 
so out of date as to constitute barriers 
to the development of trade. 

These should be modernized as 
rapidly as possible and treaties made 
with other countries providing the in- 
centives needed for trade and invest- 
ment. 

(5) The so-called Benton-Moody 
Amendments of the 1951 and 1952 
Mutual Security Acts should be re- 
pealed. However well intentioned, the 
provisions are unwise and for the most 
part unworkable. 

Many conscientious officials of MSA 
have undertaken to implement them. 
They have tried desperately as the 
amendments provide, “to the maximum 
extent practicable,” to expend 100 mil- 
lion dollars “in such manner and sub- 
ject to such agreements as to carry out 
the objectives of Section 516 of the 
MSA Act of 1951 to stimulate free 
enterprise, increase production and 
productivity between consumers, work- 
ers and owners.” 

The officials of the OEEC have tried 
conscientiously but unsuccessfully to 
spend 2% million dollars, as required 
by the amendment. 

We in this country do not believe in 
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cartels or monopolies or in restricted 
production. We believe fervently in com- 
petition and productivity and _ the 
development of free labor unions, 


We find in these amendments, how- 
ever, a worthy but unrealistic attempt 
to direct the practices and policies of 
peoples of other countries. 


U.S. Should Not Direct Other 
Countries’ Policies, Practices 


The amendments undertake whai 
might be called the Olympian approach 
—they assume a responsibility on our 
part to direct the lives of others which 
we should rot assume and which we 
have neither the wisdom, the experience, 
nor the resources to carry out. The 
mission beiieves and can state frankly 
that economic and business improve- 
ment can be brought about in practical- 
ly every country of the European 
economy. 

If, of their own motion and with some 
of the concepts of competition and free 
enterprise which have produced Amer- 
ica’s industrial might, these countries 
could persuade themselves of the de- 
sirability of increasing the real income 
of the working man by increased pro- 
ductivity and reduced prices for the 
products which he would then be able 
to purchase they would make progress 
toward a more stable economy. 

An effort to analyze the elements of 
the decision on productivity assistance 
will illustrate the incredible difficulty 
of the job given by these amendments. 
In one country it was stated that the 
effort was to find out first the depressed 
industries and second those lagging in- 
dividual firms in industries not de- 
pressed. : 

This approach clearly indicates that 
assistance is to be given perhaps to in- 
dustries completely outmoded by the 
passage of time and development of 
technology or to encourage or assist by 
United States dollars poorly managed 
firms in competition with those which, 
by their own efforts, had been operating 
successfully. 

(6) The foundation stone of America’s 
present tariff policy and of America’s 
participation in the basic instrument of 
international tariff collaboration, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, is the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 as amended over 
the years. 

The present act expires on June 12, 
1953. It should without question be ex- 
tended, preferably for another 5 years; 
such extension should take place early 
in 1953 to reassure the world of our 
unswerving adherence to this funda- 
mental aspect of United States foreign 
economic policy. * 

While we must protect our economy 
from unfair competition and damage to 
large sectors of our basic production, 
we must be prepared to accept the fact 
that we cannot simultaneously replace 
aid with trade and protect every Ameri- 
can product from foreign competition. 

At the same time, maintenance of the 
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standard of living of the workers of 
the United States must always be kept 
in mind in any action taken, 

Beyond our recommendations for im- 
mediate action there are some more 
general programs which should have 
consideration, 


New Approach Needed to 
U. S. Position in World 


There is no doubt that we shall face 
in the years immediately ahead of us 
a decision as to modification of our 
tariff policy. It appears to the members 
of the mission that the time has arrived 
for the Congress to begin consideration 
of a wholly new approach to our posi- 
tion in the world and our relationship 
to business enterprises in other coun- 
tries. 


This is, of course, a long-term job 
and wili encounter many difficulties, 
nor can it be done in disregard of our 
own fundamental interests. Some people 
are so engrossed with trying to save 
the rest of the free world that they 
take only a casual look at the problems 
here at home. 

We cannot state too emphatically our 
belief that of all the economic prob- 
lems facing America the most important 
one is to keep America prosperous. That 
a prosperous America is necessary not 
only for us but the rest of the free 
world should be the most important 
consideration guiding the American 
people and every official in determining 
or directing our economic policy. . 

As a matter of fact, this was care- 
fully pointed out by several prominent 
Europeans who stated that it is crucial 
for the rest of the world that a high 
level of economic activity be maintained 
in the United States. 


Handling and Trend of Point IV 
Program Should Be Reviewed 


A new look should be taken at the 
present handling and trend of the Point 
IV program. While not all of the aspects 
of this activity are directly revealed by 
a tour through Europe, the approach 
and the method were reflected con- 
tinually in information and comment 
which came to us. 

It may be well to refer again to your 
inaugural address of January 20, 1949. 
You made it clear that it was the bene- 
fits of our scientific advantages and our 
industrial progress which were to be 
made available; that our material re- 
sources are limited; that the sharing of 
our knowledge should be in cooperation 
with other nations; and that we should 
foster capital investment. 

Developments which tend to create 
another give-away agency mark a de- 
parture from the program which you 
originally laid down. 

The Pomt IV program can be use- 
fully applied in connection with one of 
the problems created by East-West 
trade. Western Europe has depended 
historically upon certain raw materials 
and food supplies from some European 
countries now behind the iron curtain. 
For some time these countries have 





been unable or unwilling to supply West- 
ern Europe with sizable quantities of 
such traditional exports, and some Euro- 


pean circles still expect a restoration 
of this trade. 


We suggest that especial attention 
be given in the Point IV program, as 
well as other means, to expand produc- 
tion of these commodities in so-called 
undeveloped areas. This would serve 
the double purpose of supplying the 
commodities formerly received from the 
Eastern bloc and help relieve the dollar 
balance of payments problem of West- 
ern Europe. 

A further point might be considered. 
These areas are natural markets for 
European goods, and it might be ex- 
pected that, as Europe’s economic 
stability and efficiency are developed, 
Europe may be able to sell enough to 
these territories, not only to rchase 
the raw materials and f ffs re- 
ferred to above, but also to earn any 
excess dollars which these areas might 
in the future acquire. 

Emphasis should be given to helping 
these areas expand the output of goods 
required by the United States. This can 
contribute importantly to reestablish- 
ing the triangular pattern of trade on 
which a healthy world economy once 
rested. 

One item of importance which can. 
contribute to the closing of the so-called 
dolar gap has received less emphasis 
than it deserves. It has not been over- 
looked but it can be greatly augmented. 

It is a contribution of dollars to West- 
ern Europe which will cost the tax- 
payer nothing, which involves no treaty 
negotiations, which will not require any 
adjustment of tariff rates or customs 
procedures and which will also con- 
tribute greatly to bring better under- 
standing between the peoples of Amer- 
ica and Western Europe. We refer to 
tourism. 

Americans spent during the last cur- 
rent year approximately 950 million dol- 
lars in tourism outside the United 
States, of which not even one-third was 
spent in Western Europe. 

A studied effort to increase travel to 
Europe in cooperation with the shipping 
lines and the airlines and with the 
tourist agencies of the nations we have 
visited will. be a most constructive ac- 
tion. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the great scenic and historic interest 
of these countries. 

An additional‘interest lies in the fact 
that myriads of our soldiers, ‘sailors, 
airmen, and marines, and their families, 
have a particular interest in. visiting 
the scenes of their exploits and experi- 
ences during two great world wars. 


U. S. Funds Will Continue 
To Aid Western Europe 


Returning briefly to the subject of 
productivity, we should bear in mind 
an important fact—enormous sums of 
money, whose effect will not be felt for 
some time, will still move from the 
United States to Western Europe. 

As of September 30, 1952, the amount 
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of economic aid appropriated for the 
countries of Western Europe, including 
Spain and Yugoslavia, exceeded the 
amount spent by 2 billion dollars. 

In addition to this backlog still to be 
spent, which includes the whole appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year, an 
additional factor of importance is that 
vast sums have already been spent 
which have not as yet resulted—but 
will result—in increased productjon and 
productivity. For example, 32 million 
dollars of ECA money has been put 
into a steel mill which will begin oper- 
ation after the first of next year. 

It may also be proper to point out 
in connection with productivity, the 
great contribution which has been made 
from the funds of the Marshall Plan 
and the programs of ECA and MSA 
toward increasing future European com- 
petition with American products. 

With large portions of these grants 
we have built up potential competitors. 
As was noted earlier, we have done this 
in the interest of the free world and 
have done it with our eyes open. 


This action of ours should not, how- 
ever, be overlooked in appraising all of 
the aspects of our contribution toward 
a better economic life for other nations 
as well as our own. Even now, we are 
making continued and strenuous efforts 
to bring European industrialists into 
contact with our latest methods of low- 
cost production. 

In this connection another fact should 
be emphasized. Many Americans and 
Europeans do not distinguish between 
the conditions under which the exchange 
of goods and services take place, on the 
one hand, inside the United States and, 
on the other hand, among the countries 
of Western Europe. 

In the United States, with a consum- 
ing market of approximately 160 mil- 
lion people, we have no tariff or other 
barriers to prevent free exchange of 
goods and services, people and. capital, 
among our 48 states. 

For the 19 countries of Western 
Europe as a whole, conditions are quite 
different. Each of these countries main- 
tains tariffs, quotas, and other regula- 
tions for what is felt to be the neces- 
sary protection of its own economy; 
thus preventing the free exchange of 
goods and services in a consuming mar- 
ket of more than 300 million people. 


Trade Barriers Hamper 
Full-Scale Development 


It is obvious that the peoples of 
Western Europe cannot take full ad- 
vantage of their natural resources, 
transportation facilities, and the full 
benefits of mass production and tech- 
nological development until these bar- 
riers are removed and the free exchange 
of goods and services permitted in this 
tremendous consuming market. 

This is not to argue that individual 
producers should wait for the complete 
elimination of trade barriers to increase 
their productivity. Each country could 
provide a much larger home market if 


costs were cut and prices correspond- 
ingly reduced, 

It should be noted that even making 
adjustments which will permit taking 
advantage of the large market created 
by the population of some 300 million 
people in Western Europe, will not solve 
the fundamental European problem un- 
less the increases in efficiency thus 
achieved permit European costs and 
prices to be brought generally in line 
with those of the United States and 
other countries. 

Europe cannot function on a strong 
stable and self-supporting basis unless 
it can compete with the United States 
and other countries both in its own 
home market, in the North American 
market, and in third areas where dol- 
lars could be earned if European goods 
could be supplied on a competitive basis. 

This competitive ability is the pre- 
requisite to that kind of world-wide 
convertibility of currency which is uni- 
versally recognized as necessary if the 
world is to enjoy again the kind of 
multilateral trade and payments and 
flow of sound international investment 
which made Europe viable and pros- 
perous before the recent war. 

We saw an accumulation of evidence 
that the nations of Western Europe 
are aware of the need for and desire 
to draw closer together. We also saw 
some evidence that this is being made 
difficult by certain elements in the 
countries concerned. Every gesture of 
friendliness and cooperation that can be 
made would be timely. 

While we were in Greece, public build- 
ings were being made ready for the 
visit of the President of Turkey who 
was returning the courtesies involved 
in a trip to Turkey by the King and 
Queen of Greece. The King and Queen 
spoke of the tremendous enthusiasm 
with which they were greeted in Turkey 
and the hope that the centuries of bit- 
terness and animosity between Turks 
and the Greeks was about to end. 

This attitude and action could well 
serve as a pattern for all other friendly 
nations. 

This report is not intended to be a 
exhaustive study. May we be bold 
enough to suggest that there are in ex- 
istence already about enough studies 
and more than enough organizations to 
handle the problems which are pressing 
upon us. 

We have attempted to secure com- 
pletely up-to-date information and ideas 


from the very best authorities in West- 
ern Europe and to give to you our com- 
pletely frank comment along with what 
we believe to be practical suggestions 
in the handling of the problems pre- 
sented. 

It would be a brave and probably fool- 
ish man who would undertake at this 
juncture to list all of the things which 
should be done to meet the many com- 
plicated problems which face Western 
Europe. It is clear that we are now at 
a point where certain changes of public 
policy are in the making. 


Long-Term Economic Policy 
Requires Attention 


The extraordinary effort made by us 
and our allies to build up a defense 
base has, of course, not ended; but it is 
increasingly clear that attention must 
now be given to long-term economic 
policy. 

Such long term economic policy plan- 
ning will, of course, not be isolated from 
political or military decisions. It will 
be based on the considerations which we 
have heretofore mentioned, largely 
summed up in the need to maintain the 
strength and good health of the com- 
bined economies of the free world. 


There is no reason to feel that this 
program cannot succeed. As we stated 
earlier, economic conditions in Western 
Europe are not hopeless or even dis- 
couraging and, if political decisions are 
courageously and wisely made, we feel 
certain that these countries will enjoy 
increased prosperity. 


It is imperatively clear that the most 
important element required for the com- 
plete recovery and future prosperity of 
Western Europe is its own will to sur- 
vive. 

The determination and patience which 
this will require will be immeasurably 
strengthened if these countries can con- 
tinue to feel that we are standing by 
them, not to control or even to guide 
their course but to give them the en- 
couragement which comes from having 
an understanding and helpful friend at 
hand. 

(Signed) 

Charles Sawyer 

Langbourne M. Williams, Jr. 
Charles R. Hook 

Hawthorne Arey 

J. Thomas Schneider 

Henry H. Fowler 

A. N. Overby 





Drought Lowers Spain's 


Hydroelectric Reserves 


Water levels in hydroelectric reser- 
voirs throughout Spain were at only 
37 percent of capacity in November. 

Hydroelectric-power reserves had fal- 
len to 34 percent of capacity, and the 
press warned that if heavy rains did 
not occur soon, power restrictions prob- 
ably would have to be imposed in cen- 
tral Spain, including Madrid, and in 
the Barcelona area, 


Greece's Power Program 
Making Slow Progress 


The National Electric Power Program 
in Greece is making sl6W progress, chief- 
ly because no Italian lire were made 
available to the Public Power Corpora- 
tion (PPC) in July and August. 

Large portions of the material and 
services required by the two hydroelec- 
tric plants at Ladhon and Agra are 
being furnished by Italy under the re- 
parations agreement with Greece, 
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Sulfur Development 


Planned in Greece 


Greece needs approximately 20,000 
metric tons of sulfur annually and 
development of domestic resources is 
considered necessary to conserve the 
country’s limited foreigrr exchange. 
Three sulfur-producing areas are under 
eonsideraticn. 


Sulfur beds on Nisryos Island and at 
Soussaki, Corinth, are owned by the 
Government and neither has been devel- 
oped; the deposits at Soussaki are be- 
lieved less important than those on 
Nisryos. Development of these resources 
will require mapping, followed by 
prospecting work and testing, before 
mining operations can begin. 

Nisryos was formerly under Italian 
rule. When a British firm applied for a 
lease, the ownership was in dispute, and 
the proposal was rejected. The Greek 
Government later announced that bids 
for the participation of foreign firms 
will be invited as soon as a settlement 
has been made. 

Operations by a private company at 





U. S. Imports of Teak Increasing 


The United States is continuing to 
increase its imports of teak from 
Thailand, mainly for use in shipbuilding 


by the Navy, according to figures re- 
cently published by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. These imports in 1951 
amounted to 564,000 board feet, com- 
pared with 446,000 board feet in 1950 
and 433,000 board feet in 1949. 


Since late 1949, when civil war dis- 
rupted Burma’s teak production, im- 
ports of wood from sources other than 
Thailand have been almost negligible. 
Conditions in Burma reportedly are im- 
proving, but, as forestry operations for 
teak must begin 5 or-more years before 
exports can be made, the timber indus- 
try probably will be slower to recover 
from the effects of insurgent activities 
than will most other Burmese indus- 
tries. 


Production of teak in Thailand has 
shown a steady increase in yolume dur- 
ing the past few years. Average produc- 
tion for the 5-year period, 1945-1949, 


Tak and Sukothai logs are made up into 
large rafts for delivery to Nakon Sawan, 
where small lots of timber extracted by 


independent loggers are sold to the 
millers. At this point all logs, including 
those extracted by several large milling 
and exporting firms, are taken in tow 
and moved by the River Chao Phya to 
Bangkok or to numerous sawmills along 
that stream. 


Teak exports during 1951 accounted 
for approximately 3% percent of Thai- 
land’s total trade. In the first half of 
1952, exports of teak amounted to 28,- 
757 cubic meters and accounted for 2 
percent of the total trade for the first 
6 months of the year. Great Britain, 
Hong Kong, Malaya (including Singa- 
pore), Ceylon, and Italy were the princi- 
pal buyers. 

Most of -the teak lumber imported 
into the United States has come from 
Thailand and. Burma. The chief source 
of supply formerly was Burma, but 
since World War II Thailand has fur- 














‘ Melos have been suspended since 1946. amounted to 97,239 cubic meters. Pro- nished the larger quantities. U. S. im- 
i Attempts were made to reopen these duction in 1949 amounted to 192,587 ports of teak lumber from principal 
i mines in 1951 and a French firm was cubic meters; in 1950, to 253,551 cubic sources are shown in the table below. 
- engaged to survey them and report on meters; and in 1951 was reported at Teak is found in commercial quanti- 
2 possibilities. An agreement was signed 258,651 cubic meters. ties not only in Thailand and Burma, 
l in August 1952 between the Agricultural = ‘The bulk of Thailand’s timber comes but in parts of India, Indochina, and 
y Bank of Greece and the Sulphur Mining from the northern region, and is Java. Teak-producing areas are - being 
Co. of Melos for the production of 16,- floated or trucked to rafting stations on increased by planting in these coun- 
t 000 metric tons of sulfur annually. To the Ping River near Tak, or to stations tries as well as in other regions where 
p — ng an - resume ven on the Yom River near Sukothai. At it does not grow naturally. 
| , is advancing paymen . , 
% for 50 percent of the scheduled output. United States Imports of Teak Lumber, 1940-1951 
(Quantity in thousand board ‘feet; value in United States dollars) 
° ° All oth 
h S. African Citrus Crop Down Total Burma Thailand eames: 
y The latest timat 1 yey Year Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
3 Union of ‘South “Africa's Citrus Board son ao sesr'ane tas a0 088 eT Tee 776 159 ba | 
2 for the 1951-52 crop of all citrus varie- 1942 "953 "204,831 14 156,540 "239 48,228 = ae ss 
\- ties is 14,825,000 pockets of about 30 1343 = gt 4 2198 see Ohad = an 
g pounds each, which is about 15 percent 1945 6 2,989 . 2,989 So ee imp mo 
t less than the 1950-51 crop of 17,512,732  1$48 ie onan 074.863 iby aan0ne Fe 
ents. 1949 431 «(190,668 oy eens | re vid 
The export season was about com- bred oe ees pastes sate 446 223695 t 2, 
: pleted by the end of October and indi- 1951 602 325,709 24 13,975 564 305,829 14 5,905 
r. cations were that the Union exported  gource: 1940-1946, ‘Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States” 
1,000,000 fewer cases during 1952 than 1947-1951, Bureau of Census Annual Reports FT-110. 
in the preceding year. A large quantity : 
of export quality fruit was damaged by : for the production of certain raw ma- 
wind and the Citrus Board was there- Venezuelan Firm To Open terials and derivatives. 
fore unable to execute its commitments. New Chemical Plant in 1953 A subsidiary of a U. S. company is 
— * ry . pa 
( ‘ake Paige fa gy eee Venezuela’s first sulfuric-acid plant is poo ws Ager prerne ele pee 
3,568,821 cases (1 case=65 to 70 pounds) being built by Manufacturas de Algodon wernt of the output. The plant will 
as compared with 4,572,473 cases ex- INCA, C. A., at Maracay, and produc- pe under the supervision of U. S. tech- 
m ported during the 1951 season. tion is expected to begin in April 1953. _ nicians, but Venezuelan personnel is 
f- Prices in the United Kingdom and rhe factory represents an investment of being trained to assume charge. It will 
i the Continent in 1952 were satisfactory. ’ supply the requirements of oil and min- 
~ The Citrus Board has indicated that 800,000 bolivares and will be able to ing companies and several new indus- 
a shortage of export quality fruit has supply the domestic market, company tries to be established. 
id made the season disappointing. New — state. Daily output will be 15 The factory will use 150 long tons of 
markets and an increase in buying metric tons, crude sulfur monthly. No sulfur is being 
C- 
re from established markets could have Although only sulfuric acid and re- mined from domestic sources, but a 
Bey resulted in a most successful season lated pr ducts will be manufactured at U. S. firm plans to begin development 
e pone : 
had the fruit been available. first, the company plans to add facilities of Venezuelan deposits in 1953. 
ly December 22, 1952 
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. Br. East Africa Studies 
Clove Tree Disease 


More than 5,500 experiments, 
employing every known method of 
mechanical inoculation and graft- 
ing, to find the cause of the prin- 
cipal disease affecting clove trees 
and resulting in their sudden death 
in Zanzibar and Pemba have yield- 
ed no positive evidence that the 
plague is a virus. : 

There are indications that a fun- 
gus may be responsible for the 
death of young trees. 

The clove industry is the most 
important commercial enterprise 
in the area, and investigations will 
continue. 











Plantings for India's 1952-53 
Tobacco Crop May BeLarger 


The acreage planted to the 1952-53 
tobacco crop in India may show an in- 
créase in view of the favorable prices 
received by producers and the active 
domestic and foreign demand for Indian 
leaf. 

Planting of the crop will not be com- 
pleted until the end of this month. 
Therefore it is too soon to estimate, 
with any degree of accuracy, the acre- 
age being used for tobacco. 

The final estimate of tobacco produc- 
tion in 1951-52 is 225,000 long tons, 
compared with 263,000 in 1950-51. The 
lower output reported by nearly all of 
the tobacco-growing States was at- 
tributed mainly to smaller acreage. 

The volume of unmanufactured to- 
bacco exports in the first 6 months of 
1952 declined, compared with 1951, but 
the value rose sharply. The 6-month 
exports, totaled 32,747,453 pounds val- 
ued at 63,852,009 rupees, whereas in 
the first half of 1951 they amounted 
to 45,286,368 pounds valued at 50,605,773 
rupees. 

The United Kingdom was the leading 
export outlet for India’s leaf in 1952, 
taking 20,676,790 pounds, or 63 percent 
of the total. Other important outlets 
in the 6 months included Aden and 
Dependencies (initial destination), In- 
donesia, U.S.S.R., Western Pakistan, 
Sweden, and Hong Kong. The principal 
purchasers of the 3,447,846 pounds of 
manufactured tobaceo exported were 
Western Pakistan and Ceylon. 

India imported 3,916,252 pounds of 
unmanufactured tobacco, valued at 12,- 
761,050 rupees, in the first half of 1952. 
The United States sent 2,654,732 pounds 
valued at 10,915,738 rupees. Of total 
imports of 4,119,625 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1951, the United 
States furnished 3,165,839 pounds. Most 
of India’s imports of manufactured to- 
bacco in the first half of this year, 
totaling 41,225 potinds, consisted of 
cigarettes from the United Kingdom. 


Guatemala's Honey Output 
Steady; Exports Decline 


Annual production of honey in Guate- 
mala since 1946 has been unofficially 
estimated at 6,000,000 pounds, of which 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds are 
available for export. 

Honey exports in the first 7 months 
of 1952 amounted to 2,314,150 pounds, 
compared with 2,415,161 pounds in the 
full year 1951. 

All honey entering Guatemalan trade 
channels is extracted for table use. 
Honey for export is white, light amber, 
or amber color, in about equal quanti- 
ties. 

Exports of honey from Guatemala 
dropped sharply in 1947 and since then 
have not reached the 1946 level of 
3,961,387 pounds. The reduction is at- 
tributed to lack of interest in foreign 
markets, brought about by the sharp 
domestic price increase, which reached 
its peak in 1948. 

Principal markets in the 6 years 1946- 
51 were the United States and Bel- 
gium. However, in 1950 and 1951, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Italy took 
sizeable quantities of Guatemalan honey. 

Honey export prices, as obtained 


‘from the trade, showed a 3-year up- 


ward trend; in 1946 the price was $14.85 
per 100 pounds; in 1947 it was $16.90 
per 100 pounds; and in 1948 it was $17 
per 100 pounds. Since 1948 prices have 
steadily declined to a level about 70 
percent below prices in that year. In 
1952 the price was $5.20 per 100 pounds. 
Only 2 processing plants in Guate- 
mala purchase comb honey from pro- 
ducers. In these plants honey is ex- 
tracted, refined, and blended. These 
processors, and about 3 other export 
firms, handle most of the honey which 
enters domestic or export markets. 
Practically all honey is the extracted 
product. It is usually shipped in re- 
conditioned steel drums (54 gallons), 
about 700 pounds net. Some is shipped 
in new 5-gallon tins for short distances 
to such places as California or New 
Orleans. ’ 


CHEMICALS 


Bleach To Be Made in Taiwan 


The Taiwan (Formosa) Alkali Co. 
plans to import equipment to establish 
a plant for the production of high-grade 
bleaching powder from surplus chlorine. 


Peru Needs Dusting Sulfur 


Peru is expected to need 2,500 short 
tons of dusting sulfur in 1953. About 90 
percent will be used for the important 
cotton industry, and the rest in spraying 
food crops. 

The amount required is substantially 
higher than it was in previous years, as 
the supply of this material was short in 
1951 and 1952. Newly established mixing 
plants, which furnish the bulk of domes- 








tic requirements, account for part of the 
increase. 


Thailand Tries Pest Control 


Govérnment officials, fa-mers, and 
others are making special efforts to 
combat a serious invasion of army 
worms in North Thailand, but the work 
is handicapped by lack of spraying and 
dusting equipment. A large acreage of 
rice has been damaged. 

In the emergency, several tons of DDT 
and a number of sprayers have been bor- 
rowed from the Malaria Control Unit. A 
helicopter from the Police is being fitted 
for dusting and two planes with spray- 
ing equipment have been lent by the 
Thai Royal Air Force. 


S. Africa Imports Insecticides 


Trade sources state that they expect 
South Africa’s imports of insecticides 
to be considerably greater in 1953 than 
in 1952 and 1951 to meet a constantly 
increasing demand. 


U. S. products have been well re- 
ceived and are in an excellent position 
to compete with those of other coun- 
tries. One company plans to import al- 
drin and dieldrin from the United States 
in 1953, but does not know how much, 
because use of these materials in the 
Union is still in the experimental stage. 


U. K. Increases Plastics Trade 


The United Kingdom expanded its ex- 
ports of plastics products to Common- 
wealth countries in 1951. 


Australia was the best customer, but : 


shipments to India, South Africa, and 
New Zealand increased sharply. The 
Netherlands replaced Denmark as the 
leading foreign market, and exports to 
most European countries were higher. 


Imports of plastics materials into the 
United Kingdom increased about 35 per- 
cent in 1951 from those in 1950, mostly 
because larger amounts of synthetic 
resins, notably vinyl resins, were brought 
in. 


Uruguay Buys Hyperphosphate 

A trial shipment of North African hy- 
perphosphate (finely ground phosphate 
rock) was received in Uruguay in 1951- 
52 and applied to range grasses and 
planted pasture land. The results are re- 
ported to have been so encouraging that 
one frigerifico has contracted for exclu- 
sive rights for the product, 


DRUGS 


Belgian Drug Trade Lower 


Belgian imports of phaimaceuticals 
in the first 4 months of 1952 totaled 
942 metric tons valued at 266,251,000 
francs (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds; 50 
francs=US$1), compared with 1,095 
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tons valued at 263,342,000 francs in 
the like period of 1951. 

Exports of pharmaceuticals in Jan- 
uary-April 1952 totaled 295 metric tons 
valued at 97,808,000 francs, compared 
with exports of 296 tons valued at 91,- 
759 frances in the corresponding period 
of 1951. 


Philippines Plan Serum Output 


The serum and vaccine laboratories 
at Alabang, established about 30 years 
ago, manufacture for the Philippine 
Government all vaccines, BCG (Cal- 
mette-Guerin bacillus), and sera used 
in the immunization of the population 
against smallpox, rabies, cholera, dys- 
entery, and typhoid. 

During and after the Japanese Occu- 
pation, excessive use with bare main- 
tenance occasioned frequent break- 
downs. Rehabilitation and replacement 
of equipment are necessary to insure 
current production and to expand the 
facilities to include diphtheria toxoid, 
tetanus toxoid, and tentanus and diph- 
theria antitoxin. A power plant annex 
building will be constructed to house 
dollar procured units. 


FOODSTUFFS 
Mexico May Import Beans 


Production of beans, one of Mexico’s 
most important food products, appar- 
ently will again be short for the second 
successive year, and probably will have 
to be supplemented by imports during 
the coming winter and spring. 

No reliable data on production are 
available and estimates vary widely, 
but serious damage has been caused by 
drought, diseases, and floods in some 
areas. 

Although the country normally is 
more than self-sufficient in bean pro- 
duction, the short crop in 1951 neces- 
sitated imports during the last 4 months 
of 1951 and the first 8 month of 1952 
of 44,600 metric tons, nearly all from 
the United States. These imports were 
valued at more than 50,000,000 pesos. 





South India's Tea Crop Large 


Production of tea in South India in 
the first half of 1952 amounted to 
62,039,449 pounds, an increase of about 
2 percent as compared with 60,906,440 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1951. 

The largest South Indian tea crop 
in recent history, 114,935,927 pounds, 
was harvested in 1951. Trade sources 
predict that South Indian tea output 
in 1952 will exceed 1951 production. 

Exports of South Indian tea in the 
first half of 1952 amounted to 36,605,409 
pounds, valued at 77,036,804 rupees (1 
rupee=about $0.21 U. S. currency), as 
compared with 27,252,213 pounds worth 
58,826,768 rupees in the corresponding 
period of 1951, 
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Turkey Produces Large Fig Crop 


Turkey’s 1952 fig crop is estimated 
at 28,000 metric tons, 3,000 or 4,000 
tons above the 1951 crop. 


The market for the 1952 fig crop 
opened in Izmir on September 2, and 
the price for edible figs on that date 
ranged from 28 to 60 kurus (1 kurus= 
US$0.0036) per kilogram (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds). 

On September 5 price increased by 2 
kurus for the better grades owing to 
demand by exporters with early com- 
mitments. Foreign demand, however, 
especially from Great Britain, has not 
been heavy, and a slight decrease in 
export price occurred by the end of 
September. 

Although Izmir fig packers naturally 
are not enthusiastic over the recent 


increase in the U. S. tariff on figs, their - 


main problem still is the high standard 
of figs required in the U. S. market. 


Cuban Coffee Crop High 


The 1952-53 Cuban coffee crop is 
estimated at 520,000 bags, an increase 
of almost 9 percent over the 1951-52 
crop. This year’s crop, however, was 
about 12 percent below that of 1950-51. 

Little damage was caused to the total 
Cuban crop by the October hurricane, 
which merely skirted one relatively 
minor coffee-growing area. 

Unless production greatly exceeds 
present estimates, stocks will be low at 
the end of the crop year. 

Consumption may also register a de- 
cline as the result of a restricted sugar- 
cane harvest, but consumer prices have 
recently been adjusted downward, pos- 
sibly to counteract this trend. In any 
case, no exports will be authorized. 


MACHINERY 


Tractors Used in Australia 


The number of wheel-type tractors 
used on Australian farms at the begin- 
ning of 1952 was estimated at 125,000 
and of crawler-type tractors at 12,500. 
The latest official figures showed 111,- 
655 wheel-type tractors and 11,518 
crawler-type used at the end of March 
1951. 

Although imports continued at a sub- 
stantial rate through the first quarter 
of 1952, buyer resistance became in- 
creasingly noticeable from late 1951 
onward, as falling wool prices reflected 
decreased trade. 

In addition to imports, about 3,900 
wheeled tractors were manufactured in 
Australia in 1950-51, but by August 
1952 trade circles reported that about 
10,000 new tractors, locally manufac- 
tured and imported, were unsold. 

In view of this falling demand, the 
increase in the number of tractors on 
farms during 1952 may be considerably 
less than the corresponding figures for 
1951 or 1950, 





NEWS BY COMMODITIES 
MOTION PICTURES 
Films Censored in Colombia 


The Motion Picture Censorship Board 
of Bogota, Colombia, has made avail- 
able data regarding films reviewed and 
films rejected in 1951. 


A total of 660 films was reviewed, of 
which 436 were English language films 
—principally U. S. films but including 
some British productions. Mexico was 
second as a supplier of films, having 138 
pictures reviewed by the censors, fol- 
lowed by France with 26, Argentina 
with 22, Spain 21, Italy, 16, and Ara- 
bia 1. 

The censors rejected 22 films, of 
which 16 were Mexican productions, 3 
were French, 2 were U. S. films, and 1 
was a Spanish picture. 





Greece To Buy British Films 


The Greek Ministry of Commerce, in 
Decision No. 79284 dated November 8, 
1952, allocated £50,000 for importation 
of British motion picture films in the 
fiscal year 1952-53. 

The mechanics of licensing imports 
of the various types of pictures, such 
as newsreels, shorts, and features, and 
of converting royalty earnings in drach- 
mas into sterling exchange and remit- 
ting to British producers will be the 
same as those applicable to U. S. films, 

The allocation for importation of U.S. 
films during this period had previously 
been set at $500,000. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Canadian TY Dispute Tried 


The Canadian Admiral Corporation, 
the leading Canadian manufacturer of 
television receiving sets, on October 24, 
1952, brought suit against Rediffusion, 
Inc., a Montreal “wired television” com- 
pany, alleging infringement of copy- 
rights held by Admiral. 

The suit is a test case to determine 
the extent to which companies such as 
Rediffusion and Trans-Canada Tele- 
meter Ltd. may legally pick up tele- 
vision programs and distribute them to 
their subscribers without the consent 
of the sponsors or producers of the pro- 
grams. , 

Though Admiral is the complainant in 
the suit, it is reported that the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Association of 
Canada is backing Admiral and that 
other members of the Association who 
sponsor television shows in Canada take 
the same position as Admiral in con- 
tending that Rediffusion may not dis- 
tribute TV programs without the con- 
sent of the sponsor. ' 





Hamburg To Buy TY Equipment 


Director General Grimme of North 
West German Radio (NWDR) laid the 
foundation stone of the network’s new 











Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Averages are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the following exceptions: The 
peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the 
dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 


























Average rate Latest available quotations 
Country Unit Type of exchange , 
quoted 1950 1951 1958 elen Us Date 
(annual) (annual) July Rate Carreney 1952 
Argentina....| Peso................ rs 17.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Oet. 30 
Preferential.................00... 15.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Do. 
Free market........................ 114.04 14.21 14.00 13.99 .0715 Do. 
Bolivia........... Boliviano...... A ER ED 260.60 60.60 60.60 60.60 .0165 Nov. 28 
IIIS ic ceocudephcantlb-libutciounrehcecas 7101.00 101.00 101.00 101.00 -0099 Do. 
EE eee ae *130.00 130.00 130.00 .0077 Do. 
i eiccnscuceciciecesics 8" “dees cheas *190.00 190.00 190.00 .0053 Do. 
ae adh cotseinhsiwinaisceatiblens 161.50 5192.00 *220.00 360.00 .0028 Do. 
Brazil.............|- Cruzetro....... CE SSR eee 18.72 18.72 18.72 18.72 .0534 Nov. 29 
| SG Gene ES EES: Sa vihdig dedlbchicecetectiebnay 31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 .0322 Do. 
Banking market................ 43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 .0232 Do. 
Provisional commeércial.. 60.10 60.10 60.10 60.10 .0166 Do. 
Special eommercial......... *50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 .0200 Do. 
Free market (curb)......... 91.04 86.14 126.81 134.00 .0074 Do. 
Colombia...... ee Bank of Republic “........... 8 See i be cinco TIO ee Gaps. Oe 
| a TER Ee ae rE 2.51 2.51 2.51 .3984 Nov. 29 
Costa Rica..} Colon.............. ac TE 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
Uncontrolled........................ 8.77 7.70 6.73 6.65 .1504 Do. 
Ecuador........ DICT Osccccicsh ses. Central Bank (Official). 813.50 15.15 15.15 15.15 .0660 Nov. 10 
ee ee 18.36 17.82 17.61 17.51 .0571 Do. 
Honduras..... Lempira........ Ee ed 92.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 .4950 Nov. 29 
Mexico...........| Peso... re 8.65 8.45 8.65 8.65 1156 Do, 
Nicaragua....| Cordoba........ RTS 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Oct. 31 
XB Meas 197.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 .1429 Do. 
Ni testicrticd Adesecdeteensencs en sesces 6.92 7.03 7.36 7.40 1351 Do. 
Paraguay..... a ee ae kee am BSS eeessanal 15.00 .0667 Nov. 4 
SRR A SS ener at 1228.98 30.00 49.00 .0204 Do. 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate........ 14.85 15.08 15.58 15.55 .0643 Nov. 15 
ee RE ee ee ‘ 15.54 15.23 15.74 15.63 .0640 Do. 
Salvador.......| Colom............. Se ES TE Ta 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .4000 Nov. 29 
Uruguay....... a SS RET 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 .5263 Oct. 31 
Commercial free............... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 -4082 Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade... 2.61 2.24 2.68 2.76 .3623 Do. 
Venezuela..... Bolivar.......... ee eee 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Nov. 29 
SEE ee 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Do. 


























1 September-December. 
August 28, 1950. 


* April-December. Rate established April 
8, 1950. 


Rate established 


* March-December. 
ruary 25, 1960. 

*December only. Special rates, first de- 
veloped as implicite: rates in barter trans- 
actions or in permitted transactions fi- 
nanced with ‘‘own exchange,’’ given official 


Rate established Feb- 


recognition toward the close of 1951. 

5’ Average based on month-end quotations 
during 1951. 
. * August-December. Rate established July 
5, 1950. 

™ See explanatory notes. Bank of Repub- 
lic selling rate abolished and new_ basic 
rate established March 20, 1951 


§ January-November. New rate (15.15) 
established December 1, 1950. 
* July-December. Selling rate in effect 


throughout country since July 1, 1950. 


1#@ November-December. Rate established 
November 9, 1950 


New exchange rate structure estab- 
lished August 1, 1952. See explanatory notes. 
™March-December average based on 
month-end quotations. 

* Bolivian curb rate as of June 30, 1962. 
For explanation of rates, see notes in 
oreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952.) 





NEWS BY COMMODITIES 
(Continued from Page 23) 


television studios in the Hamburg sub- 
urb of Lokstedt on October 16, 1952. 

The cost of the studios is given as 
DM 4.6 million, including DM 1.3 million 
for equipment and technical installa- 
tions. The studios are expected to be 
in use by July 1953. 

The introduction of new camera 
equipment is planned. Particular men- 
tion is made of the “Super-Ikonoskope” 
produced by Fernseh-G.m.b.H., Darm- 
stadt. This camera, which is apparently 
much more sensitive than any equip- 
ment so far used, is reportedly of Eng- 
lish origin. 

Dr. Werner Pleister, NWDR TV di- 
rector, recently said that consideration 
is being given to buying equipment from 
the Pye Co., in England which would 
enable NWDR to use 16mm. film for 
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their transmissions. Dr. Pleister men- 
tioned that German equipment was 
available in Berlin, but that NWDR be- 
lieved the English equipment to be su- 
perior. Up to now only 35mm. film has 
been utilized by NWDR. 


Surinam Imports Radio Sets 


All radio receiving sets used in Suri- 
nam are imported. A total of 2,063 sets 
were received in 1951. Of this number 
969 came from: the United Kingdom, 
658 from the Netherlands, 360 from 
Germany, 39 from the United States, 
and the rest from Curacao, Sweden, 
British Guiana, and Trinidad. 


Now that the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board is becoming more liberal 
with import licenses, U. S. manufac- 
turers should be able to obtain a larger 
share of the trade. 


One company, an importer of Nethers 
lands receivers, services most of the 
sets. Repairs are said to be fairly good, 
but prices charged-are considered high, 


TV Licenses Issued in U.K. 


Sound and television receiving licenses 
issued in the United Kingdom as of the 
end of September 1952 totaled 12,843,- 
595, distributed as follows: 

Sound Television 


9,818,511 1,628,532 
1,156,311 26,788 


England and Wales................ 
a ES Sa 
Northern Ireland ................. 

AIRMNOIEE - cccresececocben 








sesessvssnereeee A, 188,149 1,655,446 





RADIO RECEIVING SETS registered 
in Denmark as of September 30, 1952, 
totaled 1,275,892, according to official 
figures issued by, the Danish State 
Radio. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


British Freight Rates Are Increased; 
Other Transport Changes Debated 


British railway freight, dock, and canal charges were to be raised 
5 percent on December 1, as announced in the House of Commons in 


New Highways Promote 
Turkey's Economy 


The building of new roads and the 
improvement of old ones for expansion 
of modern road transportation is one 
of the prime factors in the Turkish na- 
tion’s economic progress. 

Road improvements have made it pos- 
sible to cut transportation costs in half 
and to open remote sections of the 
country which formerly had no outlet. 
Thus farmers in these areas have been 
given the incentive to grow bigger and 
better crops to be transported to mar- 
ket by truck for a two-way exchange 
by which processed goods can be made 
available to the agricultural community 
in return for farm products. 


The impetus of the improved highway 
system on the Turkish economy has 
been tremendous, and acceleration of 
the program is receiving high priority. 

On September 17 the chief of the 
Mutual Security Agency Mission to Tur- 
key announced that $3,000,000 had been 
allocated for the purchase and shipment 
of additional equipment for improve- 
ment of Turkey’s highways. This sum 
brings to $21,000,000 the total of 
Marshall aid and MSA dollar financing 
of the highway program. 

Achievements to date include bring- 
ing under machine maintenance 16,000 
kilometers of the 24,000-kilometer high- 
way network. With the arrival of ma- 
chinery to be financed under the new 
allocation a total of 20,000 kilometers 
can be brought under all-weather ma- 
chine maintenance. 

Basically, construction of 1 mile of 
graded roadway with a gravel base and 
2-inch asphalt surface with sand top- 
ping costs $39,500 in the United States 
and $25,382 in Turkey. The 35-percent 
cost differential represents the labor 
cost, which is $1.80 a day in Turkey, as 
against $12.80 a day, or $1.60 an hour, 
in the United States, roughly a 600- 
percent higher labor cost. 


November. 


At the same time the British Transport Commission was to increase 
its road haulage charges by a similar amount. 


The increases will yield £14,500,000, of 
which £2,500,000 will be from the roads, 
toward meeting the annual deficit of 
£20,000,000-£22,000,000 forecast as a re- 
sult of increased costs, including £18,- 
000,000 for wages. 

Thus between £5,500,000 and £7,500,- 
000 of the deficit remains to be covered, 
and, according to the Minister of Trans- 
port, it is open to BTC to apply for 
higher charges for passenger fares. 

The Minister had previously sub- 
mitted the railways’ case for the raise 
in charges to the Transport Tribunal, 
which, acting as a consultative commit- 
tee, advised that an increase of 7% per- 
cent in railway freight, dock, and canal 
charges, together with a similar in- 
crease in BTC’s road haulage rates, were 
“the only measures immediately avail- 
able which would meet the situation,” 
and that the additional. revenue pro- 
duced by a 5-percent increase was “the 
minimum contribution which can be re- 
quired” of these services. 

The committee described the passen- 
ger services as the only other services 
which could contribute substantial 
sums to BTC’s revenue. BTC has al- 
ready declared its intention of reviewing 
passenger fares. 


Important Reforms in Prospect 


The second reading and debate on the 
Government’s transport bill also took 
place in the House of Commons in No- 
vember. Briefly, the most important pro- 
visions of the new document are: 

@ Denationalization of long-distance 
road haulage with removal by 1954 of 





Brazilian Railwaymen To Study U. S. Methods 


Five Brazilian railway leaders, the 
third such group to visit the United 
States under a cooperative Point-IV 
project, started a period of study with 
the Illinois Central Railway System on 
December 2. 


The project is one phase of the re- 
vitalization program of the Brazilian 
railways. The Export-Import Bank al- 
ready has made loans to two of Brazil's 
rail lines for the purchase of new equip- 
ment and other modernization measures. 

Purpose of the project, which is spon- 
sored by the Joint U. S.-Brazil Economic 
Development Commission and the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs and ar- 
ranged by OIT, is for keymen in Brazil's 
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railway system to study modern U. S. 
management methods as a means of aid- 
ing them in improving their own sys- 
tem. 

The group will spend 3 months with 
the Illinois Central and then may make 
brief visits to equipment suppliers. 

The first Brazilian group, which ar- 
rived in August, has just completed a 
period of study with the Baltimore and 
Ohio system,- and the second group, 
whose work began in October, is now 
with the Southern Railway. 

A number of U. S. supply and equip- 
ment manufacturers have indicated their 
willingness to cooperate in the study 
programs, Others who would like to par- 





the present 25-mile restriction on the 
radius of operation by private haulers. 


@ Imposition of a special levy on all 
road haulers in order to create a trans- 
port fund. From this fund payments 
would be made to the British Transport 


Commission for losses incurred during 
the transitional period. 


@ Decentralization of authority in the 
operation of British Railways. Division 
of responsibility by individual areas 
would be effected, and Scotland would 
be one of the areas. 


@ The railways would be given greater 
latitude and freedom in fixing charges 
and rates. 





Greek Telecommunications 


Aided Under Marshall Plan 


The Greek telecommunications in- 
dustry spent approximately $4,000,000 
in 1951, according to a report recently 
issued by the Prime Minister’s office. 
Three-fourths of this amount came from 
Marshall Plan funds, and the remainder 
from the Greek Telecommunications Or- 
ganization. 


Aerial telephone and telegraph lines 
in 1951 extended 29,573 miles, of which 
9,033 represented circuits serviced by 
carrying frequencies, as against 32,447 
miles of line and 8,258 circuits of carry- 
ing frequencies in 1950. 

Telephone communication existed in 
1951 between Greece and the following 
26 areas: Algeria, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Cuba, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Germany, -Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Morocco, Norway, Pak- 
istan, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tunis, United States, and Yugoslavia. 


Telephone and telegraph offices num- 
bered 5,600 in 1940, 2,449 in 1950, and 
2,639 in 1951, 


The number .of subscribers rose from 
62,983 in 1950 to 67,292 in 1951. Tele- 


phone calls increased from 3,727,000 in 
1950 to 4,101,000 in 1951. 





ticipate are asked to address correspond- 
ence and sample catalog pages to Carl 
N. Gibboney, Assistant Director for For- 
eign Economic Development, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 




















ERCHANT 


ARINE IYEWS 


Three additional Mariner-class cargo 
ships have been assigned to private 
steamship companies for operation under 
general agency agreements. 


The S. S. Magnolia Mariner has been 
assigned to the Mississippi Shipping Co. 
of New Orleans. It is under construc- 
tion at the Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration’s yards at Pascagoula, Miss., 
and is scheduled for delivery in January. 


The S. S. Pine Tree Mariner, under 
construction at the Quincy, Mass., yard 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., has been as- 
signed to Pacific Transport lines of San 
Francisco and delivery is scheduled for 
February 1953. 

The Volunteer Mariner, under con- 
struction at the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., has been assigned to the 
Matson Navigation Co. of San Francis- 
co and is also scheduled for delivery in 
February. 





Five Liberty ships chartered by the 
U. S. Government to two Alaskan steam- 
ship companies are no longer needed for 
such service, the Federal Maritime 

_ Board has ruled. 

The Board held that the Alaska 
Steamship Co. and the Coastwise Line 
are no longer entitled to use Govern- 
ment ships, which they have had under 
especially favorable rates. 

This decision completed the FMB’s an- 
nual review of bareboat charter of Gov- 
ernment-owned tonnage. 





The S. S. La Guardia, a war-built 
troopship converted into a passenger 
ship in 1949, has been placed in the Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet at the 
James River anchorage. 

The La Guardia completed 3% years 
of active service in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine during a period when U. S.-flag 
passenger ship tonnage was in serious 
short supply. Should the services of the 
vessel again be required in the Mer- 
chant Marine, it could be made ready 
in a few weeks. 





Ceremonial burial at sea of the Sev- 
ern, known to fur traders as the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s agent in the Arctic, 
marked the end of an era. Weighted 
down with rocks and sand, the two- 
masted Severn was towed to Button 
Bay and set afire. She has been re- 
placed by the 40-ton Fort Garry and 
the larger Rupertsland. 





Merchant ship construction in the 
United States in September dropped to a 
new low for the year, and less dead- 
weight tonnage was on the ways of 
American shipyards than at any time 
since February, the Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil of America reports. 


2% 


CONTROLS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


glassware; cocoa butter; 
those for 
peers: 

roidery 


essential oils except 
pharmaceutical industry; litho- 
paper toys: linen textiles; em- 
thread; cotton textiles; silk and 
rayon yarn; silk textiles and manufactures; 
toys; straw hats: decorative flowers and 
feathers; motorcycles and spares and parts; 
pens, etc.; lighters and parts; and celluloid 
articles, 150 percent. 


Race horses, and passenger cars, 
cent. 


GUATEMALA 
Cotton Yarn Controls Relaxed 


Guatemala has established two new 
import tariff classifications covering 
specific types of cotton yarn, by a de- 
cree effective November 27. 


The following types of yarns were 
formerly included in customs classifica- 
tions subject to import restrictions, 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 6, 
1952, p. 10), and establishment of the 
new classifications effectively removes 
them from import control. 


The import duties, shown in U. S. 
currency, have not been changed. 


451-5-0-11, Loose or twisted cotton yarn, 
gray, double-carded, supercarded, and 
combed; or carded in grades higher than 
No. 20, proper for the knitting industry, in 
cones or large spools, $0.10 per gross kilo- 


gram. 

451-5-0-12, Loose or twisted cotton yarn, 
bleached or dyed, single strand, double-card- 
ed, supercarded, and combed; or carded in 
grades higher than No. 20, proper for the 
nitting pon mony 4 in cones or large spools, 
$0.15 per gross kilogram. 


200 per- 





Cotton Sack Duty Increased 


Guatemala has increased its import 
duty on the following customs classifica- 
tion from $0.05 to $0.80 per gross kilo- 
gram, by a decree effective November 
27. 


469-8-5-16, Empty bags and sacks of cotton 
or similar cloth, for packing, printed or not 
_——— (‘ “Similar cloth”’ was added, effective 
ovember 27. 


Tallow Restrictions Modified 


Guatemalan importers of beef, mut- 
ton, or synthetic tallow must now pur- 
chase domestic tallow in quantities 
equal to 20 percent of their: imports, by 
a resolution effective December 2. 

Before that date importers were re- 
quired to purchase domestically quanti- 
ties equal to 10 percent of their im- 
ports. 





Siam First in S. E. Asia 
To Have Television 


Siam is the first country in 
southeast Asia to install television. 

The Department of Public Re- 
lations of Siam and the British 
firm Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Co., Ltd. have entered into a 
contract for two television instal- 
lations, the London Times reports, 











MEXICO 


Radios Duty-Free in Free Zones 


Radio receiving sets with cabinets 
have been removeds«from Mexico’s list 
of items that must pay import duties in 
the free zone of Lower California and 
in the partially free zone of the State 
of Sonora, by a Treasury Department 
circular-telegram dated November 14.— 
Diario Oficial, Dec. 1, 1952. 


Electrolytic Copper Surtax Cut 


Exports of electrolytic copper from 
Mexico, tariff fraction 81-14, have been 
granted a 65-percent reduction from the 
15-percent ad valorem surcharge, by a 
decree effective November 28. 

This item previously was subject to 
the full 15-percent surcharge.—Diario 
Oficial, Nov. 28, 1952. 


Feed Export Prohibited 


Export from Mexico of all feeds in- 
cluded under schedule 25 of the export 
tariff is prohibited, by a Treasury De- 
partment circular-telegram dated No- 
vember 12. 


All outstanding export permits pre- 
viously granted by the Ministry of 
Economy for these feeds are automati- 
cally canceled. 

Schedule 25 includes grain feeds, bran, 
oilseed cakes and meals, green or dry 


hay, and mixed feeds.—Diario Oficial, 
Dec. 1, 1952. 


PHILIPPINES 
Drugs Classified for Import 





Applications for licenses to import 
into the Philippines drugs and medicines 
falling under the special quota estab- 
lished for such items must contain only 
one major category, the Philippine Im- 
port Control Commission announced on 
November 12. 


Applications for licenses to import 
antibiotics, therefore, should be sepa- 
rate from applications to import vita- 
mins.—ICC press release, Manila, 


Import Items Reclassified 


Unlimited importation into the Philip- 
pines of anchovies labeled as sardines or 
packed sardine style was approved by 
the Import Control Commission (ICC) 
on December 5. This product is now 
listed, as are canned sardines, as a de- 
controlled item. 

Although requiring licenses, decon- 
trolled items may be imported without 
limitation as to volume and value. 

Fire bricks, fire clay, other refrace 
tories, and scales and balances have 
also been reclassified on the control 
lists. Formerly considered controlled 


nonessential imports, these products are 


now controlled essential imports.—ICC 
press release, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly’ 
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U. S$. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Applications To Export 
Selenium Being Held 


Many applications for licenses to 
export selenium metal and selenium 
powder which cannot be approved under 
the extremely limited fourth-quarter 
1952 export quota are being held for 
consideration against the first-quarter 
1953 quota, the Office of International 
Trade has announced. 


These applications are not being re- 
turned to the applicants without action 
because this would not give exporters 
sufficient time to review their orders 
and resubmit the applications, or to 
file new applications, before the close 
of the first-quarter filing period. That 


filmg period is January 2 through Jan- 
uary 16. 

OIT cautioned exporters not to as- 
sume that all fourth-quarter applica- 
tions which are being held for first- 
quarter consideration will be approved 
even though they involve important end 
uses. The quantities of selentum metal 
and metal powder covered by these 
pending fourth-quarter applications al- 
ready exceed the quantities that can 
reasonably be expected to be made 
available for export in the first quarter. 

Consideration must also be given to 
additional applications which may be 
submitted during the first-quarter filing 
period and which may involve end uses 
of equal or greater importance. 


Fourth-quarter applications are now 
being processed, and those which are 
being acted upon should be in the mail 
by December 24. Exporters are re- 
quested to review their file copies of 
fourth-quarter applications which have 
not been returned and to inform OIT by 
letter of any applications they may 
wish to withdraw from first-quarter 
consideration. ; 


Amendments May Be Requested 


Requests for amendment of applica- 
tions already on file in OIT may also 
be made by letter. The letter should 
indicate changes in facts relating to 
the application and should specify the 
desired amendment. It should indentify 
the application by OIT case number, 
commodity, and country of destination. 

Both notifications of withdrawal and 
requests for amendments should be sub- 
mitted within the first-quarter filing 
period. 


Selenium metal (Schedule B No. 
664998) and selenium metal powder 
(Schedule B No. 619159) are in heavy 
demand in foreign countries for use in 
the manufacture of electric rectifiers 


and in the glass, enamel, and rubber in- 
dustries, 


December 22, 1952 


Rice Export Licensing Procedures 


For First Quarter 


1953 Announced 


Procedures which will be followed in licensing rice for export during 
the first quarter of 1953 were announced on December 12 by the Office 


of International Trade. 


The rice quota for the first quarter, as announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture December 8, is 4,905,000 one-hundred pound bags. 


The procedures announced by OIT 
are based in part on suggestions made 
at a rice industry advisory group meet- 
ing with OIT December 3 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, December 15, p. 35). 


Application for export to Far East 
ern destinations must be accompanied 
by a copy of the sales contract and 
letter of credit, the import license num- 
ber where required,’ and evidence that 
the rice has been contracted for with 
the supplier. The present requirement 
of supplying information on whether a 
ship has been chartered is eliminated. 


Procedures Vary 


Preference in licensing to the Far 
East will be given to fully documented 
applications received by OIT prior to 
December 22 covering contracts made 
before September 10, 1952, when it was 
announced that rice was being placed 
under export control. If the allocation 
is insufficient to take care of all appli- 
cations covering contracts made before 
that date, the licenses may be prorated, 
with quantity adjustments where neces- 
sary to permit shipment in cargo or 
half-cargo lots. 


Applications covering contracts made 


. on or after September 10 will be con- 


sidered in order of receipt of fully doeu- 
mented applications by OIT. 

For Cuba, licensing will continue un- 
der present provisions, which require 
that applications be accompanied by a 
copy of the letter of credit covering the 
sale and copies of bills of lading show- 
ing that the applicant has made ship- 
ment against licenses previously issued 
to him. 

Licensing to all other areas will pro- 
ceed without regard to the date of the 
sales contract. The supporting informa- 
tion required, including a copy of the 
sales contract and the letter of credit 
or evidence of other means of financing, 
and the import license number where 
required, remains unchanged. 

Rice allocations to the Department of 
Defense for the occupied areas of South 
Korea and the Ryukyus will continue 
to be purchased by the Quartermaster 
Corps or the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

All licenses issued against the first- 
quarter allocation will expire April 30, 
1953, except for applications receiving 
special handling, which will be valid 
for only 30 days from the date of 
issuance. 

For countries having no unlicensed 





balances against the allocation for the 
period August 1-December 31, licensing 
against the new allocation will begin 
December 23. For other countries, 
licensing will begin January 2. 

Additional details regarding OIT’s 
licensing procedure may be obtained 
from. Department of Commerce regional 
or district offices in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Houston, New Orleans, and 
New York. 

The procedures announced apply only 
to the first-quarter 1953 quota, a break- 
down of which by countries (in 100- 
pound bags) follows: 


Allocation 


January- 

Agency er country March 1953 
Department of Defense: 

Military Supply Program ............... .- 900,000 


Korean Relief 




















A Oe 1,000,000 
og | ee 200,000 
Belgium-Luxembourg ..... 25,000 
Switzerland 2.0.0... " 20,000 
Other European Countries .... 5,000 
ERE. RAS 5 ER. ‘oe 1,175,000 
Other Western Hemisphere Countries 65,000 
Ja 900,000 
In 200,000 
Middle East Areas ... 15,000 
Republic Of Korea oon .cccccccccccccccesceccecnnsees 200,000 
Hong Kong ..............0 200,000 
PII > 0scick:sibteasntiyetentppaininshaséndie volinpatiisheaii a 
Filing D f 
iling Dates Set for 


Sulfur, Other Items 


Filing dates for applications to export 
refined sulfur in the first and second 
quarters of 1953, secondary tinplate in 
the first quarter, and lubricating oils 
and greases to certain destinations in 
the second quarter have been announced 
by the Office of International Trade. 

Applications to export refined sulfur 
(ground, sublimed, and flowers, Sched- 
ule B No. 571500) for the first quarter 
must be submitted during the period 
December 22, 1952, through January 
15, 1953, and for the second quarter dur- 
ing the period March 15-April 15, 1953. 
These periods do not apply to crude 
sulfur, for which there are no time 
schedules. 

The dates for first-quarter applica- 
tions to export secondary tinplate prod- 
ucts are January 2 through January 23, 
1953. The dates for second-quarter ap- 
plications for production tinplate, al- 
ready announced (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 24, p. 11) are December 
15, 1952, through January 9, 1953. 

Applications to export lubricating oils 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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U. $. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Ex-Im Bank Negotiates 
Philippine Loan Funds 


.The earmarking of $5,000,000 which 
will be available for lines of credit to 
Philippine private and governmental 
lending institutions, to assist them in 
financing dollar costs of private Philip- 
pine development projects, has been an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 


This action follows recent discussions 
by the Board of Directors of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank with Governor M. 
Cuaderno of the Central Bank of the 
Philippines. 

Agreements covering the lines of 
credit and the manner in which they 
are to be used are to be negotiated di- 
rectly between the Export-Import Bank 
and Philippine lending institutions, in- 
cluding the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation. 

Governor Cuaderno has agreed that 
the Central Bank will review and ad- 
vise the Export-Import Bank on indi- 
vidual loan applications under these 
lines of credit, in view of the Central 
Bank’s responsibility for Philippine for- 
eign exchange policy and its concern 
with Philippine economic development. 
The Export-Import Bank will require 
that each application be approved by 
the Central Bank. 

The effect of the earmark will be to 
increase the credit facilities available 
to private business in the Philippines 
needing to borrow in order to initiate 
or expand enterprises contributing to 
the economic development of the Philip- 
pines. 

Details regarding the operation of the 
credits are to be developed by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank with Philippine lend- 
ing institutions, in consultation with 
Governor Cuaderno. 





CHEMICAL IMPORTS into Indonesia 
in August 1952 included 7,100 metric 
tons of fertilizer, valued at 6,858,000 
rupiahs ($601,000); 131 tons of coal-tar 
dyes, worth 3,363,000 rupiahs ($295,000) ; 
and 214 tons of ready-mixed paints and 
colors, valued at 1,734,000 rupiahs 
($152,000). 


Special Action Covers 


Exports on Fernstream 


Special provisions to take care of 
export of duplicate shipments of goods 
lost when the Norwegian motorship 
Fernstream sank in-San Francisco Bay 
on December 11 after colliding with 
another vessel have been announced by 
the Office of International Trade. 

The Fernstream, which had picked up 
a varied cargo that included galvanized 
steel bars, cotton goods, ball bearings, 
steel pipings, borax, and lumber in the 
ports of Portland, Me., Baltimore, New 
York, Norfolk, (Newport News), 
Charleston, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, was outbound for non-Communist 
Far-Eastern ports. 


Duplicate Shipments Allowed 


OIT announced that exporters could 
make shipments of commodities dupli- 
cating those lost on the Fernstream 
from the same ports from which they 
originally shipped without obtaining 
another export license. 


If the exporter wishes to ship com- 
modities requiring a validated license 
from another port, or requires priority 
assistance to obtain goods for duplicate 
shipments, however, he must apply to 
OIT for a license. 

OIT will expedite handling of such 


license applications when accompanied 
by a covering letter. 

Customs collectors in the eight ports 
have been notified that they may clear 
shipments originally made from those 
ports without new export licenses. The 
exporter must supply a new shipper’s 
export declaration identifying the com- 
modities as duplicating those shipped on 
the Fernstream. 

These special provisions will expire 
February 10, 1953. 





Filing Dates 
(Continued from Page 27) 


and greases (Schedule B Nos. 503300 
through 504100) to Burma, Ceylon, 
Taiwan, Indochina, Hong Kong, India, 
Macao, Federation of Malaya, Republic 
of Indonesia, Pakistan, Republic of the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand for 
the second quarter must be submitted 
on or before February 15, 1953. 


Exporters are reminded that use of 
revised application Form IT-419 (re- 
vised April 1952) is required after Janu- 
ary 2, 1953. OIT requests exporters sub- 
mitting applications prior to that date 
under the time schedules listed above 
to use the revised form wherever pos- 
sible. 

The time schedules are announced in 
Current Eyport Bulletin 686. 
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per year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for the new Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
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Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce field office, or to the Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order 
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